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THE outpost line of the 1st Brigade had formed into position just 
outside the small up-country station in the hills, and the hot 
Indian sun was mercilessly beating down upon the tired troops. 
Lieutenant Clarence Fitzluce was sitting in his marquee tent, 
having just finished ‘tiffin.’ His chair was pushed back from the 
table, and his crossed legs gave him the satisfied look of a man 
who has ‘ messed ’ wisely and quite well enough. Nothing seemed 
wanting to complete his happiness. He held between his teeth 
a gold-tipped cigarette of the best American tobacco, the end of 
which he had just been engaged in biting off, while ever and anon 
he would raise to his lips a foaming tumbler of ‘ creme de menthe,’ 
and, after a long draught, replace it on the table by his side. 

He looked just what he was—a typical Guardsman. 

His evening dress seemed to fit him like a glove, as though it 
had been made for him. He was, in fact, a perfect model of what 
an English gentleman should look, from the frilled front of his 
full-bottomed shirt, with its large diamond solitaire in the centre, 
to the pointed toes of his brown elastic-sided ‘ Wellingtons.’ His 
long fair hair, but lately onduwlé by his servant, curled gracefully 
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over his turn-down collar behind. His elegant and well-groomed 
beard seemed to nestle peacefully and picturesquely amid the folds 
of his cravat, which was of a dark-green colour and tied in so 
careful a ‘butterfly’ bow that only the keenest scrutiny would 
have revealed the fact of its not being a ‘made-up’ one. 

Lieutenant Fitzluce might well look contented as he sat by 
the mess-table which had so lately been crowded with good cheer. 
His life had indeed been a successful one. At ten years of age he 
had matriculated with flying colours into Eton. There, it must 
be allowed, he was at first inclined to be priggish, and, as the other 
boys slangily termed it, to ‘sass the elder monitors,’ and conse- 
quently he tasted more than once the red-hot ends of a toasting- 
fork. This treatment, however, only served to shape his character 
into a sterner mould, and soon, by dint of rugged perseverance, 
he became a ‘ prefect of quad,’ and was made head ‘ preepostor’ of 
‘first form’ before he left. 

From Eton Fitzluce went to Cambridge, to ‘The House,’ 
where his prowess soon gained him his ‘flannels’ for chess; and 
here, indeed, his triumphs did not cease until he had thrice steered 
his college barge to victory at Putney. 

After this, in accordance with the wishes of his people, he 
tried to stand for Parliament ; but owing to the scandals concerning 
his private character which his opponent caused to be circulated 
in all parts of the borough, he was unanimously blackballed for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

This failure was, however, soon made up for when he was 
given a commission as ensign in the Guards, and in this regiment 
he soon became one of the most popular officers of his squadron, 
and was always put in command of a whole section whenever any 
real work was to be done or at a general’s inspection. But now 
let us return to him as he sits alone in his spacious marquee. 

It was evident from his attitude that he was waiting for some- 
thing or somebody, and very soon his patience was rewarded. He 
hurriedly put out his cigarette as the rustling of a silk gown was 
heard without, and in another moment his batman entered the 
tent and announced in a low tone of voice, ‘ Lady Milicia Carlew.’ 

As the fair form of nis lady visitor filled the doorway of his 
tent, Fitzluce rose hastily and ran towards her with outstretched 
hands. 

‘How good of you to come!’ he whispered, as he helped her to 
remove her opera cloak. ‘I was getting so bored here all alone. 
Ca m’embétait !’ 

‘Tl y en a de quoi,’ she replied, seating herself upon an ottoman 
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near the window and slowly peeling off her gloves with the aid of 
@ spoon. 

‘Lady Milicia’—it was Fitzluce who fractured the silence— 
‘ will you forgive me for not being in uniform?’ 

She looked up at him with a smile which might have made a 
less conceited man proud. ‘Don’t mention it, Lieutenant,’ she 
said ; ‘I always think you look so well in mufti mess-kit.’ 

‘ My other things are packed,’ he resumed, ignoring her well- 
paid compliment, ‘for I have just applied to the Major for a 
month’s furlough. I start for Scotland to-morrow.’ 

He watched her narrowly to see what effect this announcement 
would have on her, but she maintained her composure with an 
effort. 

‘Scotland ?’ she murmured, ‘ to shoot, fish, hunt! Oh, you 
men! when will you be happy without your so-called sport ?’ 

There was an awkward pause for a moment or two, at the end 


of which Lady Milicia looked up with a nervous laugh. ‘Isuppose . 


you are off to slaughter the home-reared grouse?’ she said, and 
she made no attempt to conceal the contempt she felt for such a 
pursuit. 

‘Not I,’ replied the Guardsman. ‘Sport—that is to say, 
“sport” as it is nowadays understood by a race of barbarians— 
sport and I have parted company years ago. I have long given 
up shooting and fishing for many reasons, chiefly because I think 
it wrong to destroy life in any form.’ 

‘ How I admire you for it!’ the lady whispered. ‘Ah! if only 
other men were like you!’ She paused. ‘But won’t you tell me 
by what means you were brought to this way of thinking?’ She 
spoke in that pretty beseeching tone which he had always found 
so difficult to refuse. 

‘I have never told anybody before,’ he answered, ‘but since 
you command it, I, of course, obey.’ Lady Milicia bowed low 
and smiled encouragingly. 

Fitzluce seated himself near her on the ottoman, so near that 
she could feel his hot breath upon her cheek, and ever and anon, 
as he got more and more excited in his recital, he would lift her 
tiny hand to his lips and smother it with ill-disguised caresses. 

‘You know what the world means by.the word “ sportsman,” ’ 
he began. She nodded assent. ‘ Well,’ he went on, ‘I was once 
as keen a sportsman as anybody. But an incident occurred some 
years ago which changed all my tastes, which altered all my 
feelings and inclinations in the matter. I, the pet of the regiment, 
the bosom friend of my brother officers, the crack card-player of 
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the mess’—he pulled his moustache furtively—‘I renounced 
sport and all its adjuncts.’ 

He was silent for a moment, and then resumed the thread. 

‘ And why did I do this ?’ he said. ‘TI will tell you, if you care 
to listen.’ 

Thus addressed Lady Milicia glanced up at the speaker, and 
her handsome eyes expressed the deepest interest, though a casual 


observer might have noticed her attempt to stifle a yawn with 
qualified success. 


Fitzluce went on unchecked. 

‘I was snipe-fishing one day off Spithead,’ he said; ‘a friend 
of mine living in the neighbourhood had given me a mount, and 
I rode quietly along to the green on the bridoon. My rod, which I 
carried across my back in its bag, was a twelve-bore with sliding 
seats, and as I was always acareful man I had taken the precaution 
of chalking the tip. I had no wish to be fined for cutting divots 
out of the cloth,’ he added with a laugh. . 

He paused to light a cigarette, and then resumed. ‘I can 
remember the whole scene now, as if it were only yesterday. It 
was Christmas-time, and the oak trees were just in flower. All 
around me the martingales were singing in the hedgerows, and 
an occasional snaffle would call to his mate in the copse. At the 
first fence I was spot-barred, but by a lucky chance I managed 
to cannon in off the red during the next over, and found myself 
leading with two up and one to play. A flock of shrimps came 
over the bunker just as I was loading, and I had only time to get 
a brace with the first barrel and a leash with the second. We were 
rather short of room in the butt, and my loader got stymied through 
giving me a miss in baulk. I saw my mistake in time, however, 
and changed my fly to one of Eley’s smokeless “ Jock Scotts.” 
Here, again, I was unlucky, for when the next wisp of pheasants 
ran across the ride to my left I topped them, struck a little too soon, 
before they had had time to gorge the tackle, and made a miss into 
the top pocket. At that moment a hare came out of his burrow 
just in front of me and made for the nearest tree. I don’t shoot 
hares as a rule, because I think it a cruel sport ’—‘ Noble man!’ 
murmured Lady Milicia—‘and partly because I can’t hit them 
unless they keep very still. So I pretended not to notice the 
animal and teed up at once, managing a losing hazard with the 
driving iron on the port side. It was then that my retriever, who 
had been ranging in front, attracted my attention. He was 
pointing anxiously at the pool which I had just left, and, as I had 
long suspected it of being the lair of a cover of grey hens and was 
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anxious to brown them, I spotted the red and drove off without 
delay. I shall never forget the sight that met my gaze as I 
slowly paddled up to the spot. 

‘An old dog-snipe, who had evidently been missed by the pack, 
had just hobbled in to his “ form”’ with his tail between his legs, 
and was engaged in helping his wife to count their eggs and tidy 
the place up a bit for the night. The almost human expression 
of the wren-snipe as she welcomed her master home went straight 
to my heart. One could almost imagine her asking him what he 
had been doing that brought him back so late, and saying, ‘“ No, 
Jack, dear; thisis the third time this week that you have excused 
yourself on the grounds ‘of being hunted, but it won’t wash!” I 
tell you, Lady Milicia, it made me think a bit; ’pon my soul it 
did. Here was an animal who cared for her husband and eggs 
just like any human being. I never had the nerve to kill another 
snipe. It was the last run of the season, and I took care that they 
should never tee off from my coverts again. Do you wonder 
now why I am not what the world calls a sportsman ?’ 

‘I do not,’ Lady Milicia answered in that sweet voice of hers 
whose softness coincided so exactly with the state of her head. 

‘Sport, indeed!’ Fitzluce went on with disdain. ‘ Why, I re- 
member the time when I used to shoot my father, the Earl’s, 
pheasants. Day after day did I blaze away at them, and they 
liked it. When the shot fell round them they were under the 
impression that they were being fed, and would come back and 
ask for more.’ 

‘Ah! Lieutenant,’ said Lady Milicia, ‘ how few men there are 
hike you! You are the true type of sportsman!’ She rose to 
her feet, began buttoning up her gloves, and then seemed to 
suddenly change her mind. 

‘IT am sorry that you must be going,’ said Lieutenant Fitzluce. 

‘ But I am not going,’ replied the lady. 

‘Not going ?’ 

Fitzluce was so simple, so innocent, such a fatheaded ass 
altogether. 

‘No, Lieutenant,’ she said ; ‘I intend tolive here always. Ah! 
Clarence, always with you!’ 

Poor Clarence ! 

His jaw fell with a dull thud on to his chest, but he quickly 
recovered himself, poured out another tumblerful of brandy, and 
drained it at a gulp. 

‘Damn!’ he said, in his — earnest ~~ 


The somewhat oppressive whieh had necessarily 
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followed the Guardsman’s last remark was brought to an end by 
the sudden appearance of a young man in uniform, who burst 
abruptly into the tent without knocking. 

‘Hullo, Clarence, old man!’ said the new-comer ; then, observ- 
ing the lady, ‘I beg pardon,’ he added, removing his bearskin 
busby, ‘I thought you were alone.’ 

He was preparing to go when Fitzluce called him back. 

‘All right, Lord Hurstpark,’ he said (adding sotto voce, for 
Lady Milicia’s benefit, ‘Our new sub., you know’). ‘ What is it 
you want ?’ 

‘Oh, it don’t matter,’ answered Lord Hurstpark, with that 
total disregard for grammar which is so often met with amongst 
the ‘best people.’ ‘I’m off cub-shooting to-morrow, and, as I’ve 
sent my batman up to the bank with my month’s pay, I was 
going to ask you if you’d let your man varnish my rifle and oil 
my cartridges and things.’ 

‘Delighted, dear boy,’ was Fitzluce’s ready answer. ‘I'll give 
instructions.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ he continued, as Lord Hurstpark seemed to be 
preparing to make a prolonged visit. 

‘Oh, er—er—good-night,’ the young man replied, somewhat 
abashed, and with a bow to the lady he set his bearskin in the 
customary rakish manner over his left ear, and hurried out into 
the night. 

There was silence in the tent. 

Both its occupants had a good deal to think about, and they 
thought about it. 

The woman was wondering to herself whether she really loved 
this man, or whether it was merely his exquisite beauty and grace 
that appealed so deeply to her sensitive nature. The man was 
thinking, naturally enough, of the woman, and asking himself 
whether he should accept her or wait until] he had come into his 
earldom and perhaps pick up something better. He sat for some 
time looking steadfastly into her face. 

And what a face it was! Lady Milicia’s features were too 
irregular to be really beautiful; perhaps her mouth was a little 
too large, her teeth a little too uneven and decayed, and her hair 
a little too scanty to allow of her ranking among the most hand- 
some women of her own or any other day. But this was made 
up for to a great extent by the serious, sympathetic cynicism of 
her grave green eyes, the hearty je ne sais quoi of her silent 
upturned nose. It was a face that showed intelligence and 
ambition, the face of a woman with a purpose. 
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Even her enemies allowed that it was the sort of face that 
grew on one, though each of them might add, beneath his breath, 
‘Thank heaven it doesn’t grow on me!’ 

Lady Milicia’s philanthropy was a household word in the 
village of Puddingford, where she was an heiress in her own 
right. 

She did good and ensued it. Her whole existence was a 
sort of triumphal philanthropic march. She would open a new 
battleship one day and inaugurate a church another, while she 
was always ready to promote a bazaar or lay the foundation-stone 
of a fried-fish shop to be worked on temperance principles. She 
had even instituted a colony of Italians somewhere in the East 
End, who collected money for her charitable purposes. She 
started these foreigners as purveyors of ice-cream or itinerant 
musicians, and of the latter it might truly be said that ‘though 
their organs grind but slowly, yet they grind exceeding loud.’ 

Lady Milicia’s estate in Yorkshire, the old family seat of the 
Carlews from time immemorial, though only about one hundred 
acres in extent, produced a large variety of game. 

Woodcook, coots, bandicoots, grouse, field-fare, ptarmigan, 


teal, pigeon, widgeon, nightjars, capercailzie, water-rats and red, . 
white, and blue hares abounded. Owls and otters were also fairly 


numerous, while among the various forms of sport which the 
place provided, were pea-shooting, paddling, fishing and fried 
fishing, trawling with a dry worm for crabs, sculling the house- 
boat, archery, and the use of the puff-dart. From this it can 
easily be understood that Lady Milicia had many suitors to her 
hand, but hitherto all had been equally unsuccessful. It was even 
rumoured that a certain Exalted Personage, who ought to have 
known better, had for twenty-five years proposed marriage to her 
with amazing perseverance, and still persisted, although the lady 
had been heard to remark that she wouldn’t be seen dead in the 
same public-house with him. But, as they say in Paris, ‘If the 
cap fits, bon voyage !’ 

Suddenly Fitzluce roused himself from his lethargy. 

‘Qui hi!’ he shouted in Hindustani, and clapped his hands. 
His kummerbund, or native servant, entered at once. Fitzluce 
told him sharply to get the jinmriksha ready in ten minutes. 
‘Baa, sahib,’ answered the man, salaaming heavily. The Lieutenant 
went on, still using the language of the country, ‘ Komartovit,’ 
he said, ‘ bring the shut jinriksha, and mind it.isn’t late.’ 

‘The sahib’s commands shall be obeyed,’ answered the man, 
‘inarpha mow kokki.’ 
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In five minutes’ time the carriage was at the door and Fitzluce 
had helped Lady Milicia into it and taken his seat by her side. 

As he seized the reins, one in each hand, the khitmagar (or 
groom), sprang away from the horse’s head, and the noble animal, 
a blue-bay thoroughbred mare marked by a white star on its tail, 
dashed away into the darkness with the crupper between his 
teeth. 

On and on they drove, the silence only broken now and again 
by the roaring of the hard-pressed steed, who, alas! was not so 
young as she used to be, having had two bad attacks of ‘ clavicular’ 
in the withers, and but lately been fired for a slight touch of 
‘housemaid’s knee.’ 

At last Fitzluce looked up and addressed his companion. 

‘Do you really mean to marry me?’ he asked; and what an 
effort those simple words cost him ! 

‘Clarence!’ shrieked the lady, and the surrounding landscape 
re-echoed with the name, ‘I do!’ 

Almost before she had finished her sentence the horse stopped 
dead short at the very brink of a precipice ; the noble beast had 
not seen it before owing to the darkness, but some instinct had 
told him that it would be madness to proceed. 

Fitzluce rose in his seat and gased searchingly into the yawning 
chasm beneath. 

Then, with a sudden movement, he lifted his fair companion 
out of the carriage and moved forward with her to within a foot 
of the edge. 

Lady Milicia felt his hand and tried to free herself. 

‘Don’t,’ she murmured, with a smile that withered the vegeta- 
tion for miles around, ‘ you’ll ruffle my fringe.’ 

But Fitzluce only strode closer to the brink. 

Her cry of terror was smothered by his cold nose laid against 
hers as they fell forward into the air. 

With a crash the two bodies descended upon the head of the 
village idiot, who was tending his flocks in the valley below. 

The two backbones snapped together in perfect unison. 

And the village idiot, remarking that it was quite a shower 
after the rain, strode away into the wind. 
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A BICYCLE TOUR ON THE RIVIERA 


BY CONSTANCE EVERETT-GREEN 


THERE can be no pleasanter way of seeing the Riviera than by 
making a tour along the beautiful and well-known coast road 
which for so many miles runs almost parallel with the sea. 

As those who travel by rail know well, the train constantly 
enters long tunnels, which shorten the mileage but spoil the 
view. The cyclist, on the contrary, though he ascends and 
descends many hills and rounds point after point, almost 
invariably enjoys a beautiful view in both directions, and is 
repaid for the toil of climbing a hill by the pleasant run down on 
the other side. 

The part of the Riviera over which my tour extended was that 
which lies between Genoa on the east and Cannes on the west, 
a distance of about 150 miles. 

With the exception of the western slope of the upper road 
between Mentone and Nice, known as La Grande Corniche, there 
was not a single hill which was dangerous to ride down, and 
there were very many which were easy to ride up: ‘Coasting’ 
was often practicable for short distances, but the frequent turns 
in the road rendered it inadvisable to allow the machine to get 
out of hand. I think I only twice used my break in the 300 
miles, once when overtaking a flock of sheep, and once to avoid 
running over a dog. The French part of the road is better kept 
than the Italian. In either country one frequently finds the 
road heavily stoned, but generally there is a choice of smooth 
tracks for a bicycle. 

The first few miles west of Genoa are not agreeable riding, as 
the suburbs extend a long way, and it is not till the popular 
bathing resort of Pegli is passed and the manufacturing centres 
of Pra and Voltri are also left behind, with their tram lines 
and traffic, that one feels to be really remote from towns. Then 
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follows a beautiful stretch of country, not only with a fine view 
of headlands and sea, but also frequent striking panoramas which 
open up inland, showing ranges of mountains and now and then 
a snow-capped peak. The picturesque village of Arenzano 
makes a pleasant halting-place (ten chilometri from Pegli), 
and not far off is the village of Cogoleto, the supposed birthplace 
of Columbus. It is a typical Italian coast village, consisting 
of one long, narrow, paved street with high houses on either 
side, many coloured, each inhabited by various families. The 
shade of the street is delicious after the sunny road, and it is 
refreshing as well as necessary to ride slowly along the irregular 
pavement, keeping a sharp look-out so as to avoid collision with 
pedestrians who may suddenly step out from any doorway. There 
is no footpath, or no road—whichever way you like to put it—the 
space from house to house being paved with large rectangular 
stones set diamond-wise. The shops and houses resemble cellars, 
which open on the street like so many archways. Some of the 
wares are exposed within and some on the pavement. 

Oranges and lemons with their stalks and leaves still on are 
for sale every few yards. A penny buys from two to five oranges, 
according to the place and state of the market, and in Italy one 
soon acquires the habit of eating six or eight in a day, and 
most refreshing they are to the thirsty. A usual drink of the 
country, and a pleasant one, is ‘ Vermouth e seltz,’ price twopence. 
More thirst-quenching still is ‘seltz pure,’ with a fresh lemon 
squeezed into it. 

The reputed house of Columbus bears a tablet to his memory, 
and is still shown when desired. The beach is occasionally 
visible through a little gap in the houses, with picturesque and 
many-coloured boats lying about, and the usual débris of a fishing 
village. Cogoleto is soon passed, and after another fine view 
inland, where one of the numerous streams comes down from the 
mountains, we reach Varazze, a boat-building place, like Pra, 
but without any traffic or dirt. Beautiful stretches of sand are 
passed from time to time, and often the fishermen are to be 
seen hauling the seine, as we call it, women and children alike 
dragging at the net to a rhythmical sing-song cry. 

The little village of Albissola, the next place of interest, is 
entirely given up to the making of pots. The clay is found in 
the neighbourhood and worked in the houses of the peasants. 
The hum of the potter’s wheel soon causes a dismount, and I 
pause and step inside an open cellar and watch the fascinating 
operation of the shaping of a lump of clay. It is just what they 
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show you at Sévres—the simple wheel, and the shape growing 
under the potter’s hand. A pleasant smile, and a ‘ Buon giorno, 
signora,’ and the wheel hums on peacefully, while I pick my way 
forward again, carefully amongthe pots. The great drying ground 
is the already sufficiently narrow street. Pots of all shapes and 


Il WATCH THE SHAPING OF A LUMP OF CLAY 


sizes are laid out five or six in a row onshort planks. These 

planks are carried out from the workshops and laid down on 

either side of the street. There are drain pipes, too, and large 

water-pots, but most of them are moderately small and present a 

great variety of shapes. Presumably these plank loads are carried 
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off to the kilns to be baked, but meanwhile one rides through a 
quarter of a mile of continuous pots. 

The next part of the ride may well be missed in a narrative, 
as it is disagreeable and uneventful. The approach to Savona 
is pretty, but Savona itself and its hideous suburb Formaci are 
best hurried through, unless a meal or a bed is wanted. 

At the Capo di Vado, on looking back beyond the smoke of 
the furnaces, the whole bay of Genoa can be seen. Past Ber- 
geggi there is a pretty island with the remains of a building on 
it, lying quite near to the shore. 

All along the Riviera the rail and the road constantly cross 
and recross every few miles, yet such a thing as an unguarded 
level crossing is unknown; there is always a small house, 
generally painted yellow, with a number written up in bold 
figures. The man or woman in charge swings a great wooden 
arm across the road when a train is expected. Carts wait 
patiently, and the Italian pedestrian—to whom, as a rule, time is 
no object—generally waits too; but no objection was ever made to 
my ducking under the. barrier, or wheeling my machine through 
a narrow footway sometimes left at the side. I have often passed 
two or three such ——_ before meeting with the train that 
was ‘ due.’ 

After passing Cap) di Noli with its picturesque old castle 
perched up on the rock, and Varigotti, another headland, a long 
flat stretch of coast leads to Finalmarina, a place of some 
importance, with a cathedral by Bernini. Here it is possible to 
sleep or have a good meal. The distance from Genoa is about 
forty-seven miles. Finalmarina suffered severely in the earthquake, 
signs of which may still be seen. There are several interesting 
caves in the rocks in this neighbourhood, which are worth a visit 
from those who are not pressed for time. 

From Finalmarina westward the road is comparatively level, 
and it is easy running past Pietra Liguria Loano, the squalid 
village of Ceriale, and on to Albenga, formerly a place of very 
considerable importance, though now quite a modest little town. 
Before entering Albenga, the road runs past the interesting 
remains of an ancient Roman bridge, of which a considerable 
number of arches remain. The river, however, has long since 
left its former channel, and is not here in sight. There is a very 
fine old church at Albenga, with a curious red brick tower and 
odd bits of ancient stone carving; also a queer, dark, and more 
ancient baptistery, both of which well repay a visit. Turning to 
the right, the road then runs over a bridge paved with wood, 
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which spans the narrow stream and the wide bed of grey stones, 
so typical of the rivers in this part of the country. Here again a 
dismount should be made, as the view of the mountains on the 
right, which has been increasingly fine for several miles, now 
reaches its culminating point. The banks of the river are used as 
a washing ground by the Albenga women, many of whom may 
usually be seen picturesquely grouped close by the bridge on the 
right bank of the river. 

From Albenga, a long and gentle ascent followed by a gentle 
descent leads, after five miles, to Alassio, a pleasant winter resort 
much frequented by English, possessing several hotels and an 
English church and chaplain. Many beautiful walks may be 
taken from Alassio, and also a pleasant afternoon expedition may 
be made by boat to the neighbouring island of Gallinaria, where 
Roman narcissi grow wild in great abundance. 

Alassio is fifty-seven miles from Genoa and twenty-seven miles 
from San Remo. Napoleon, it is said, when off the coast, called 
Alassio ‘la ville longue,’ from the great length of its one narrow 
street, stretching along the sandy shore. Its length can also be 
well seen from the mountains behind, which make a picturesque 
background for the numerous villas dotted all around the neigh- 
bourhood. 

From Alassio the coast road runs past the villages of Laigueglia, 
Andora, Cervo, Diana Marina, to Oneglia, a place of some 
importance but of no interest, and then passes through the 
picturesque seaport of Porto Maurizio. A pleasant halt can be 
made on the terrace overlooking the quay, where the soldiers are 
generally drilling, and vessels can be seen entering or leaving the 
harbour. The exit from Porto Maurizio is down a very wide 
picturesque street, full of shops. Here the cyclist should provision 
himself, for he will not have another opportunity till he reaches 
San Remo, fourteen miles off. The intervening portion of the 
road is uninteresting, and only includes two villages of any 
importance ; but at San Remo we are in a town which can provide 
for any English want. 

The most interesting part of San Remo is not the new town 
and shops, nor the public garden full of palms, nor the promenade, 
which is rather spoilt by the close proximity of the railroad 
running between it and the sea. Better worth seeing than any of 
these is the very interesting and ancient old town, lying on the 
slope of the hill behind. As I walked up and up the old street, 
which grows ever narrower and darker, passes under various 
arches, and threatens every moment to end in a cul-de-sac, I 
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could not help wondering whether I were not trespassing upon 
regions unknown to any but the inhabitants thereof. However, 
at last full daylight returned, and I reached a lofty platform on 
which stands a large and handsome church. It is possible to 
descend by another route, but one visit at least should be made to 
the old town, which is the most curious of any on the Riviera. 
The archways which here and elsewhere join the houses standing 
opposite to each other at intervals along the old streets, are for 
greater security in time of earthquake, and are said to be very 
effectual in resisting the shock. 

From San Remo to Bordighera is but five miles. The date 
palm is seen at ‘its best here, and again the old town behind is 
interesting, and a pleasant terrace leads up to it. Bordighera is 
quite a small place compared with San Remo, but its long, clean, 
sunny street and pleasant aspect make it a favourite resort with 
those who do not love towns. The sea-shore is, however. very 
desolate. 

Bordighera, Nervia, and Ventimiglia almost run one into 
another, with their suburbs and villas scattered along six miles of 
flat shore ; and then, after pausing on the bridge at Ventimiglia 
for the view inland, we turn to the left, climb the steep street of 
the last town in Italy, and up and up to the Capo. The road for 
the next four miles is very hilly. At the village of La Mortola is 
Mr. Hanbury’s celebrated garden, full of all the typical Riviera 
vegetation at its best, beside much that is interesting and foreign. 
The garden is open to the public on certain afternoons. 

After a little more climbing, the frontier between France and 
Italy isreached. Travellers by train are examined by the customs 
officers at Ventimiglia, but travellers by road undergo that 
formality a mile before reaching Mentone, passing first the Dogana 
Italiana, and then, a little lower down the hill, the Douane 
Frangaise. 

The usual formality in regard to bicycles is that on entering 
a foreign country you pay a deposit of about forty or fifty francs, 
which is refunded when you leave that country. The member- 
ship ticket of the cycling clubs of France and Italy frees cyclists 
from this formality, and the English C.T.C. ticket performs 
the same good office for members entering France. I thought 
therefore that I should have free re-entry into Italy on the hired 
Italian machine I was riding, and free entry into France by reason 
of my membership in the Cyclists’ Touring Club. At any rate, I 
was determined to try. 

I rode very slowly past the Italian customs officers, and 
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looked at them inquiringly, but they gave no sign. So I rode on 
down the hill to the French station, where a number of carts 


A FRENCH SOLDIER TEARING DOWN THE HILL AFTER ME 


were waiting and much conversation was going on. I was 
stopped, of course. I dismounted and offered my trifling luggage 
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for inspection. This was declined with a smile, but I was asked 
if I had any seal or papers for my machine. I said no; but I 
believed the ticket of my English club franked me, and produced 
it, saying all French custom houses had received a similar ticket. 
The head officer was called, looked at the ticket, shrugged his 
shoulders, shook his head, and said he had received only the 
French and Italian club tickets; but would I put myself in the 
shade and wait a few minutes, perhaps the custom house lower 
down would know my English ticket. So I stood aside and began 
cleaning my machine, as I generally do before taking it in to an 
hotel, and I meant to spend that night at Mentone. After some 
delay I heard called out, ‘La bicyclette peut descendre;’ so, 
imagining a telephone message had been sent down about me, I 
mounted the machine and sped down the hill. The carts were all 
starting at the same moment, and there was an immense amount 
of shouting, as is usual with foreign carters. But just as I was 
about to disappear round the first corner, I distinguished in the 
midst of the hubbub the cry, ‘ Arrétez, arrétez la bicyclette!’ I 
pulled up, dismounted, and looked back, and immediately perceived 
a French soldier tearing down the hill after me. I held up my 
hand, and he slackened speed, and shortly afterwards reached me 
breathless : ‘ Mais, Mademoiselle, ce n’est qu’une simple formalité, 
mais il faut que nous arrivions ensemble, 14 bas, et comme je ne 
suis pas en bicyclette, moi—— !’ It was most reasonable; so I 
waited and let the soldier and carts go some distance down the 
hill before I followed and overtook them, arriving first at the 
usual inevitable level crossing. The man beckoned me through 
and held a gate open, and, forgetting I was in custody, I went on, 
but immediately looked back to see if my soldier was agitated. 

He was. He was running again, and once more rejoined me 
breathless: ‘Ce n’est qu’une simple formalité, mais il me faut 
garder aussi mes charrettes, et comme elles ne peuvent pas passer 
la barritre——!’ Very good; I would wait there, where he 
could see me till the train passed, and then, as the road was much 
less steep, I would walk the rest of the way. Isat down on the wall, 
pulled a piece of chocolate out of my pocket and began to eat. This 
satisfied him, and he returned to his carts, still keeping an eye on 
me, and probably suffering agonies when the train for a few 
minutes concealed me from his sight. And so at last we fulfilled 
the ‘simple formalité’ and arrived together at the lower custom 
house. My case was at once explained. I showed my C.T.C. 
ticket, which was recognised, and whilst my soldier and the 
superior still conversed volubly over my case, I dived into my 
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pocket and gradually shook out the many folds of my passport 
(which was not at all to the point), and at this culminating stage 
of the ceremony the bows and smiles began, and I was allowed 
to proceed. 


Mentone pleased me very much. The beautiful stretch of sea . 


with the east and west bays, and the utter absence of railway 
train and lines—which are usually so conspicuous along the 
Riviera—the fine coast view to the east, and, again, Cap Martin 
with its pine woods on the west, all make up a pretty picture 
which is not readily forgotten. In the east bay there is a harbour 
where yachts can anchor, and along the west bay is the gay 
promenade and public gardens, with the main street and the 
flower market behind. I spent two pleasant days at the Hétel 
d’Italie, up above the road in the east bay, where I was very 
comfortable, and whence I took two interesting walks to 
Castellar and to St. Agnese, strange little fortified villages, 
perched up at an almost impossible height on mountain-tops. 

The most beautiful and the most celebrated part of the 
Corniche road lies between Mentone and Nice. There is an 
upper and a lower road, known as the Grande and Petite Corniche. 
For carriages it is best to take the upper road to Nice, a very 
long, gentle slope out from Mentone, and a much steeper 
descent from La Turbie at the top. But cyclists should leave 
Mentone by the lower road and return from Nice by the upper. 
Thus they walk up the steep slope and ride safely down the 
gentle descent. 

For those who do not wish to spend much time gambling at 
Monte Carlo, a few hours there will suffice. Starting from 
Mentone after breakfast, and riding round Cap Martin and the 
beautiful road by the gardens of the hotel, we soon come out on 
a fine well-kept coast road which leads us to Monte Carlo in an 
hour. There it is best to give up the bicycle for a time and walk 
about on the terrace and the well-kept gardens of the Casino. 
About 11 a.m. these are thronged with people of all languages 
and nationalities. 

Passing out of the brightness and beauty of the gardens 
outside, I entered the Casino, and on presenting a visiting card, 
received a ticket for one day, which has to be shown to the 
porters who guard the doors of the gambling rooms. Within all 
is quiet, orderly, and sombre. All the tables are soon filled, and 
round each is a ring of people one or two deep, who stand and 
play or watch, as they like. The whirr of the wheel, the clink of 
the money, and the numbers kc. called are the only sounds to 
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be heard. There is an intentness and concentration of aspect 
about the players, but no emotion is displayed, no exclamations 
are heard, as the ball makes its final leap and the money changes 
hands. A great many ladies play, and especially old ladies, and 
the regular habitués secure seats and behave in a most business- 
like manner: It is said that men in cycling dress (knickerbockers) 
are not admitted even in the morning, and of course ladies ‘en 
culottes’ are also refused; but I had no difficulty in obtaining 
admission in my plain cycling clothes. 

Lunch at one of the cafés being eaten, a short ride of ten minutes 
brings one to the foot of the little kingdom of Monaco, picturesquely 
perched up on a rocky promontory. Leaving the bicycle behind, 
I mounted the long and easy flight of shallow steps, and, passing 
under the gateway of the fortress, came out upon the platform 
where the little army drills, and on to which the Prince’s palace 
opens. A pleasant hour may be loitered away in strolling through 
the gardens and walks which overhang the sea, and in exploring 
the numerous tiny paths descending to some fresh point of view. 
The brown rock, the blue sea below, and the prickly pear hanging 
on to the face of the cliff are not readily forgotten; and the 
luxuriant growth of the pink ivy geranium in the flower beds, 
the handsome church, still building, all leave a mark upon the 
memory. We quit Monaco by walking through the main street 
and out again upon the platform, having thus made a tour of the 
kingdom, and descend the wide salita to the road. 

Then a few miles of beautiful coast scenery brings us to the 
little railway station of Eze, and a group of cottages and a café. 
Eze itself is perhaps the most curious of all the numerous 
villages perched up on almost impossible heights. The climb 
only takes an hour, and the view from the top of the old castle 
terrace is wonderful, with the upper Corniche road landwards, 
and seawards the peninsula on which Beaulieu stands, the 
beautiful natural harbour of Villefranche, and, beyond, the Bay of 
Nice, all lying at one’s feet. Those who have not visited Castellar, 
St. Agnese, or Gorbio, from Mentone, are strongly advised to 
take the much easier climb to Eze. The path leaves the high 
road a little before the station (east), and is marked by a notice 
board. Eze is on the top of a little conical hill, from which the 
ground slopes away rapidly in all directions. A good walker can 
‘do’ Eze and be in the saddle again in from two to two anda 
half hours. 

A few more miles brings us to Beaulieu, a favourite excursion 
from Nice, which is four miles further on. Here it is not always 
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easy to meet with vacant quarters, and prices are high. However, 
I found a room at the third hotel to which I applied, and was 
moderately comfortable. 

Next morning a beautiful ride—with the fine harbour of 
Villefranche on one’s left hand, with the French warships 
anchored in line, and the bugles sounding—brought me to Nice. 
It is possible to ride through the main streets direct, or, by keeping 
to the left, to ride round by the harbour and quay to the pleasant 
sea front, promenade, and gardens. This is a very gay scene 
at eleven or twelve o'clock in the morning. Not only is the 
promenade crowded with well-dressed people, as at Monte Carlo, 
but the carriage road is full of vehicles of all sorts. Soldiers 
and civilians on horseback, cyclists innumerable, French ladies 
bent double over the handle-bar, their wide knickerbockers 
fluttering in the wind; learners, supported by a mounted instruc- 
tor, hot and earnest; English ladies carrying parasols, as at 
Mentone, all crowd together in a gay throng. There is room and 
to spare for all, and even for the whirring motors, which go 
rattling by with much blowing of horns, leaving a long train of 
oily smell behind. 

All this gaiety is soon passed as I ride on towards Antibes. 
The road is straight and dusty and the sea is out of sight on the 
left. Cagne is left behind, and I go steadily on for a couple of hours, 
generally on a level road, and often cheered by beautiful views 
inland, till at last the land of gardens is reached, and riding 
through the main street of Antibes, I wonder where to alight 
for lunch. Still wondering, I rode on and out to the end of the 
stone pier, where the fine view of the snow mountains is finest. 
Then, close to the station and right in front of the view, I came 
upon a café and there fared excellently in a trellis arbour outside, 
beside my machine, for which a stand was brought out with 
much empressement. 

From Antibes to Cannes is about twelve miles of country not 
unlike that between Nice and Antibes, and certainly much less 
attractive than the coast road to which I had become so much 
used. After riding so many days by the sea one misses it a good 
deal; but I must not forget to mention the beauty and luxuriance 
of the mimosa trees which grow here very freely and overhang 
most of the garden walls, scenting all the air with their fragrance. 

Cannes is a large town with excellent shops, the main street 
running parallel with the sea front and extending for a consider- 
able distance. Then comes the harbour and pier and the old 
town at the west end on a small hill. Opposite lies the island of 
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St. Honorat, to which steamers ply daily. All around Cannes, 
and on the road to it, are innumerable villas, inhabited by resi- 
dents and visitors. 

As Cannes did not attract me specially, and the afternoon was 
dull and sunless, I determined to ride on to Grasse, about twelve 
miles inland. Turning to the right before reaching the old town, 
I climbed the hill which passes by the cemetery so beautifully 
situated, and thus on, up and up to Grasse. The final climb is 
tedious, not very steep, but long. Sometimes I rode and then 
again I walked, till finally I entered the beginning of the street 
which gradually straggles up the hillside to the large open square. 
Still no sign of hotels, and I began to feel nervous, as the place 
looked none too clean, and was certainly very queer and old- 
fashioned. Naturally my North Italy Baedeker had not gone so 
far beyond the limits of Italy as Grasse, and I had taken matters 
for granted. I inquired at a shop—‘Oh, yes, there were two 
grand hotels higher up.’ So on I went, and soon found two humble 
inns. I selected the Poste at hazard and went in. The people 
were rather surprised but quite pleased to see me, and apparently 
I had my choice of all the bedrooms in the house, from No. 1 
upwards. 

I strolled out again just before dusk, and, still walking uphill, 
soon reached a beautiful wide white road, commanding a noble 
view of mountains of all heights and shapes and a glimpse of sea 
beyond. Then I began to understand where the charm of Grasse 
lies. Beautiful villas are built upon this road at intervals. The 
little white pyramidal stones by the roadside soon told me it was 
@ national, not a municipal road, and I determined (if possible) 
to return that way next day; for Grasse was the limit of my 
wanderings, and the eastward ride back was about to begin. 
Grasse is a great place for scents, as Antibes is for cut flowers 
and plants; but the view of the nursery gardens by the road- 
side in either neighbourhood is not specially prepossessing. My 
modest inn gave me an excellent dinner, and there were many 
guests at table who seemed to be of the genus commercial 
traveller. 

Next morning I received excellent accounts of the ‘Route 
Victoria’ which had pleased me overnight, and which would 
take me back to Nice vid Cagne, but not by Cannes or Antibes. 
It was a delightful ride. The panorama of mountains was 
beautiful, sometimes to the south, sometimes to the north, and 
sometimes varied by peaceful miles of olive terraces. The slope 
was gentle and in my favour nearly the whole way. It took me 
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two hours to rejoin the Nice road ; of this, 1} hour was ‘coast- 


ing’ and a quarter of an hour only was pedalling. 
At Nice I took, of course, the Route de la Grande Corniche, @ 
in spite of the two hours’ walk it involves, and in spite, too, of : . 

the rather lonely character of the road. Perhaps it would be ; 
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more prudent for a lady alone not to take this road, but to return ‘ 


by the shorter, easier, and comparatively level Petite Corniche. q 
I kept imagining I was at the top whenever I reached a flatter 7 
piece of road; but it was long before I passed Villefranche and 4 
Beaulieu, and then again I saw my favourite Eze perched up on its 
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hill-top below me. And so gradually I worked up to La Turbie, 
with the queer old Tour d’Auguste standing out against the sky. 
Then the descent proper begins, and is a very different affair 
from the run down from Grasse. It is perfectly safe to ride, and 
occasionally one can leave the pedals for a few minutes; but as 
a rule it is necessary to keep the machine well in hand, and 
sometimes to back-pedal hard. That evening there were several 
carriages on the road, La Turbie being a favourite afternoon 
drive from Mentone, and the twists and corners to be negotiated 
along the descent are frequent. Down below, Monaco and 
Monte Carlo can be seen, looking very peaceful in the evening 
light, and finally Cap Martin and Mentone. I was the last 
cyclist out on the promenade, and rode in just at dark, for once 
breaking my rule not to sleep at the place returning where I 
had stayed in going. 

From Mentone eastward I had to retrace my previous route ; 
but it is well worth while to do this, as the view both ways 
repays you. It is true that (for instance) when riding west 
the turns in the road constantly enable you to see the view 
east for a few moments, but it is not like having the east view 
under your eye mile after mile. It is of course unnecessary 
to chronicle the return journey further, but I will relate my 
experience when passing the Italian custom house on my 
re-entry into Italy. 

I walked up the hill east of Mentone, bowing to the French 
Douane as I passed, and so on to the Italian Dogana. There I 
was asked to pay forty-five lire odd. I explained that the 
machine was not a foreign one entering Italy from abroad, but 
an Italian bicycle returning to its native land. The chief of the 
customs said no; it was a French machine, and must pay. I 
pointed to the Italian trade-mark and the word ‘ Torino’ distinctly 
printed on the head-tube. That, he said, made no difference ; 
every cycle leaving France counted as French. I must pay the 
forty-five lire, and it would be refunded to me when I took the 
bicycle back into France. This, of course, was a vain promise to 
me, as the machine was not mine and lived in Italy. Much 
argument ensued, as I was determined not to pay and he was 
determined that I should. I ought to have stopped and stated 
my case when I left Italy (as I said) a few days before, but no 
one remembered to have seen me pass, and I had no proof of the 
truth of my assertion. He could not permit me to goon. ‘ Mi 
rincresce, ma non si fa. Bisogna pagare,’ and he folded his 
arms and leaned back against the wall. I, too, stood and 
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meditated, still maintaining a cheerful air, in contrast to his 
severity. At last a bright thought struck me. ‘ But the French 
customs officers below know that I came out of Italy on 
Saturday. Would their evidence be of any use?’ ‘Certainly,’ 
with a supercilious smile ; ‘if they remember the signora, and 
will write me a little paper confirming her story, all difficulty 
will be at an end.’ Nothing simpler. So, with a polite ‘A 
rivederla,’ I mounted the bicycle and soon ran down to my 
French friends. The situation was explained in a minute. The 
chief remembered me perfectly, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, there was my ‘simple formalité’ standing smiling on 
guard, ready to bear witness to my good conduct in general and 
my veracity in particular. The paper was written, and I returned 
in triumph to the only Italian who, as yet, has treated me 
discourteously ; but then I feel sure he thought I was a fraud, 
and it is said that Italy, being poor, is very keen after all her 
dues. 

My enemy received the paper, read it out loud for the benefit 
of the staff, took off his hat, smiled, made me a low bow, and 
said, ‘Buon giorno, Signora,’ and so ended triumphantly my 
struggles with the custom house. 

The C.T.C. ticket has just been made available for passing 
members through the Italian custom house without payment, 
but only after the observation of certain formalities ; so in future 
the difficulties I encountered should no longer exist. 

Concerning the safety of the road, I was told by residents 
that I should be as safe as in England all along the part of the 
Riviera that I traversed, and I never met with the slightest 
contretemps, or even with any cause for momentary anxiety. 
The only part of the road that was desolately lonely was the 
Upper Corniche between Villefranche and La Turbie, and there 
I met several parties of cyclists of both sexes, and in one instance 
two ladies alone. I met from time to time individual male > 
cyclists and small parties of two or three, but very few ladies, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of Nice and Mentone. 

The road is in every instance perfectly easy to find, and even 
a traveller’s knowledge of the languages is not necessary, except 
in cases of emergency. Hotel life can always be managed in 
English. 

I did not carry Baedeker or Murray with me, but made 
careful notes beforehand about the places I should pass through, 
and especially as to where hotel accommodation was to be found. 
This is particularly necessary between San Remo and Genoa, 
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as there are plenty of important places on the map which do not 
possess hotels. 

The small brown and blue maps, which can be carefully torn 
out of Baedeker without injury to map or binding, were what i 
used, and they answered admirably. 

The expense may roughly be reckoned at about twenty per 
cent. less than it would be in England—that is, in Italy and 
France you pay about as many lire or francs as in England you 
would pay shillings. Italy is rather cheaper than France. 

The Touring Club de France and the Unione Velocipedistica 
Italiana put up danger boards at all the steeper descents of the 
Corniche road, and, if they err at all in their selection of suitable 
spots, they err on the side of caution, and sometimes place a 
second board at a steep pitch or.a nasty corner halfway down. 
One soon gets into the habit on rounding an ascending curve of 
looking out for the welcome red label ‘ Rallentare,’ which marks 
the summit of the hill and a temporary cessation of labour. 

I have not thought that to give my daily mileage and nightly 
stopping places would be of sufficient interest to the general 
reader, but merely mention that it is a great mistake to hurry 
along so beautiful a road. As a rule, I contented myself with 
about half the mileage of which I was physically capable, thus 
leaving plenty of time to loiter at pretty parts of the road, and to 
see the better-known places through which I passed. 

The number of miles from place to place is clearly given in 
the letterpress of Baedeker, as also the train route in the maps. 
For the mileage by road, about ten or fifteen per cent. should be 
added, as the road winds round the headlands instead of 
tunnelling through them. 

The distance in chilometri is generally marked along the 
Government roads by what we should call milestones. The 
reckoning is easy, for eight chilometri is exactly five miles, 
making one kilometre (French and Italian reckoning is the 
same) equal to half a mile and 220 yards. For rough reckoning 
of short distances it is near enough to count the mileage as half 
the number of kilometres, and then add a little to that. For 
accurate reckoning, of course, divide the number of kilometres by 
8 and multiply the result by 5. I used to find five minutes for a 
kilometre a fairly accurate reckoning on a good road—that is, 
seven and a half miles an hour. 

The part of the tour best worth doing was certainly the well- 
known region lying between Mentone and Nice. Next to that I 
should place the ride down from Grasse. The least interesting parts 
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were between Cannes and Nice, San Remo and Alassio, Bergeggi 
and Savona, Voltri and Genoa. Indeed, it is better not to ride 
the part between Genoa and Voltri, but to take the train, either 
to Pegli for the sake of the wonderful Pallavicini Garden, or to 
Voltri, two or three miles further west, where the train lines 
cease. 

Fine weather is of course an essential, but in this I was 
fortunate, and indeed good luck attended me all the way. At 
first the hedges of aloe with their formidable spines, the prickly 
pear by the roadside, and the numerous thorny-looking twigs on the 
ground made me nervous of puncture, but no such misfortune 
befell me. To any who may feel inclined to take part or all of 
the tour I have described, I can only say that I wish they may 
have as pleasant a ten days as I had. 
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FROM ADEN FOR A FORTNIGHT 
BY CAPTAIN W. DE 8S. CAYLEY 


CARLYLE, as quoted by Burton in his ‘First Footsteps in East 
Africa,’ talking of Aden, says that the ‘eye of Yemen is a 
mountain of misery, towering sheer up like a bleak Pisgah with 
outlooks only into desolation, sand, salt water, and despair.’ 
This rather reminds one of the Persian couplet, so well known in 
the Punjab, which, describing another dusty spot, says that the 
four most striking things in Mooltan are the heat, the dust, the 
beggars, and the graveyards. The couplet is fairly true, and 
possibly Carlyle’s saying might have been equally so in Burton’s 
time ; but, though the physical aspect of Aden must be the same 
as of yore, still it is now very easy to look out on more amusing 
scenes than those indicated above. Polo, racquets, and tennis 
flourish, and there is a truly exasperating golf course; so, taking 
it all round, you might be in many worse places than Aden; and 
there is no excuse for a man being inflicted—to quote Burton 
again—with ‘Cachexy induced by an utter absence of change, 
diversity, and excitement.’ Although the place is neither so bad 
nor so hot as it is popularly supposed to be, yet it does make a 
pretty serious effort about September to justify its evil reputation, 
as I had occasion to know, being quartered there during the 
year of grace 189-. A severe bout of heat during the first part 
of the month suggested the desirability of a short change, and 
the only direction open being southwards I determined to try my 
luck for a ten days’ shoot among the Golis Hills in Somaliland. 
So much has appeared lately about this country, both in magazines 
and books, that I feel most diffident about putting pen to paper. 
Most of these accounts, however, have been written about com- 
paratively long shikar trips and explorations, and Capt. H. G. 
Swayne’s most interesting book is the result of the experience 
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gained by a very large number of expeditions into the interior. 
This short account is merely meant to show how it is possible 
for the scorched-up exiles in Aden to alleviate the monotony of 
their existence, and also get excellent sport in a comparatively 
short space of time. 

After arranging for the necessary leave I sent Hirsi Sherif, 
the Somali who I had engaged to act in the dual capacity of 
headman and cook, over to Berbera with my shikar kit. His 
orders were to hire camels, make all the necessary arrangements, 
and then march out to the place I had fixed on as my starting 
point and wait till I came. I myself followed a week later, and 
the voyage across, or rather round to Berbera, made a serious 
hole in the limited time at my disposal, taking as it did three 
days. Two rival companies run steamers to the opposite coast, 
but this does not accelerate the passage as might be expected; as 
a matter of fact the reverse is the case. They are only competitors 
for the merchandise exported from the towns along the coast, and 
the occasional passenger has often to possess his soul in patience 
for a whole day in some outlandish spot, while the skipper is 
trying to secure all the cattle, sheep, and articles of export for his 
own vessel. The maintenance of the British Empire necessitates 
our holding on to some inhospitable-looking places; but Perim 
must be very hard to beat in this respect, for a more desolate 
spot it is difficult to imagine. It is said to be healthy, and at all 
events they have an ice machine, so they are better off than in 
many places in the East. The only sports to be had are sea 
fishing and shark shooting. The latter form of amusement can 
be carried out from the shore, as the brutes swim about in shoals 
a very short distance out. You don’t gather your game, but, 
when hit, have the unmitigated satisfaction of seeing him torn 
to pieces by his companions, for no self-respecting shark can 
resist blood even when it comes from his own family. Vessels 
save a short distance by keeping to the north of the Island and 
passing through the narrower part of the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, 
only a mile and a half across. Any ship which fancies itself 
goes this way, and English and foreign men-of-war are signalled 
from the flagstaff, close in front of the residency, which looks 
right over the channel. The Political Resident, when I passed 
through, had a yarn of how a lascar of his once stopped an Italian 
man-of-war in the narrowest and most dangerous part of the 
strait by running up a signal to ‘heave to at once,’ instead of 
something else. The ship obeyed, and news was sent to the 
resident that a foreign man-of-war had anchored opposite his 
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drawing-room windows. He was down with fever at the time, 
but hurried forth with thoughts of a sudden attack on the island 
or some other startling coup. Of course the mistake was soon 
rectified, and the ship got out of her dangerous position without 
accident and proceeded on her way. It might, however, have 
ended differently, and no doubt had the vessel belonged to a less 
friendly Power the incident would have produced a chorus of 
shrieks of ‘Perfide Albion!’ There are a few gazelles in the 
island, introduced not many years ago, and these seem to be 
doing excellently. The habitation of the gazelle is certainly not 
as a rule amidst luxuriant vegetation ; but nature must have given 
them most extraordinary power of adapting themselves to their 
surroundings, as what these can find to eat or drink in Perim 
besides lava and salt water is not apparent. If you have never 
had a thing you don’t miss it, but it seems hard lines to be 
condemned to live in the tropics and not know the joy of 
attempting to appease an unquenchable thirst. Zaila, our next 
stopping place, has not much to recommend it at first sight, and 
a two-mile row in the blazing sun does not help to remove 
the unfavourable impression. Shooting, however, is to be had 
within a moderate distance, but the Political Resident does not 
have much opportunity of getting away, as in none of these coast 
ports is there more than one officer—a striking contrast with the 
neighbouring French port of Jibuti, which takes a whole regiment 
of officials to look after its wants. Conchologists would find Zaila 
a happy hunting ground, as there are strange and wonderful 
varieties of shells to be found, especially on the low, sandy islets 
flanking the harbour. A fourteen hours’ run from Zaila and we 
are anchored in the open roadstead of Bulhar within half a mile 
of the shore. This (the smallest of the ports along the coast at 
which an Englishman resides) gets the full benefit of the ‘ Kharif’ 
wind during the summer months, and the surf beating on the 
shelving beach makes landing quite an impossibility at times. 
Often has the resident to try to be calm as he sees his supply of 
soda-water and literature carried by in the steamers for two or 
three weeks in succession. Bulhar to Berbera only takes four 
hours; but, though the fleshpots of the latter were alluring, my 
anxiety to be in the jungles only permitted me to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the Resident sufficiently long to have a glorious tub and 
then dinner. My ardent hope in this little expedition was that 
I should get a specimen of ‘ Strepisceros kudu,’ there being very 
small prospect of another opportunity on account of the early 
return of my regiment to England. 
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I had been over in Somaliland before, but had not had a 
chance at one of these noble beasts, and to leave the country 
without its finest trophy would, I felt, be a source of never-ending 
regret in days to come. It being within a couple of days of full 
moon, we had the prospect of light nearly all mght for our 
journey. 10 P.M. saw us—-thatis to say, Hassan, a trooper of the 
Coast Police and myself—on the backs of our camels and away. 
A good camel is a delightful conveyance, and our pair swung us 
along comfortably at about five miles an hour in a south-easterly 
direction over the gradually ascending bush-covered maritime 
plain. Duss Malableh (the gap in the face of the maritime range 
which is so conspicuous from the sea) being soon passed, the 
road, generally following the dry sandy bed of some ‘ Wady,’ 
wound along through the low hills which loomed up weird and 
massive in the bright moonlight. Once or twice some broken 
bit of ground compelled us to dismount and lead our camels for a 
short distance, but the interruptions were few, and we kept it up 
steadily till the moon set, which was about an hour before dawn. 
Not being accustomed in Aden to all-night sittings, I had latterly 
dropped off to sleep pretty frequently, awaking with a start and a 
clutch at the peak of the saddle as the camel made some alteration 
in its pace; so I decided on a halt till the day began to break. 
No sooner had my head touched the sand than I was asleep ; 
but I was only allowed a very short nap, as in about twenty 
minutes the inexorable Hassan insisted on a fresh start. We 
moved off at a walk, but as soon as there was light enough for 
our camels to pick their way we quickened our pace, and by the 
time the sun rose we were through the maritime range, and an 
open plain backed by the Golis Hills lay before us. 

Pleasant as a good camel is to ride, much depends on the 
saddle, and in this case the stuffing of mine had gradually worked 
into a lump at the back and given the seat the profile of a ham. 
This was so very uncomfortable that I exchanged mounts with 
Hassan; but the change did not appear to suit him either, and 
after a short time in the place of honour forward, he took a back 
seat and steered his ship of the desert from the stern end of the 
saddle, which was less lumpy. We cut diagonally across the 
plain to the foot of the outlying hills, but saw no game except the 
ubiquitous ‘dig dig,’ the smallest of the antelope tribe, and a 
herd of giraffe-necked Waller’s gazelle, or gerenook, consisting of 
the usual buck surrounded by his watchful and suspicious harem 
of five or six does. A stiff climb of a couple of thousand feet or 
so, up which we had to lead our camels, brought us out on to the 
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top and within measurable distance of our goal. In the old days 
the path up this hill was a severe trial to caravans going into the 
interior, and laden camels frequently failed to reach the top in a 
day’s march. Now the Government have greatly improved the 
road and there is no longer any difficulty in the ascent. The 
Golis range in this part forms two steps, a short and a very long 
one. We had just climbed the long one, and between us and the 
next lay a stony plateau covered in parts with dark green bush. 
It was flanked to the east by the forest-clad mountain of Wagha 
and ended on the other side in a series of bluffs, the most westerly 
of which, ‘Gan Libah,’ or the lion’s hand, was just visible in the 


THE USUAL BUCK SURROUNDED BY HIS WATCHFUL HAREM 


distance. In the middle of the plain I saw with much pleasure 
a bright white spot which could only be my Cabul tent. It took 
us some time to reach it though, as we had to work round several 
ravines before we got fairly into the straight ; but, urged on by the 
prospect of breakfast, we increased the pace, and at 11.30 a.m. 
dismounted inside the thorn zareeba of our camp. After a 
scratch meal I had to start out again to provide Hirsi the cook 
with the wherewithal to make dinner, there being no meat in the 
larder. Fortunately I was soon able to send him a brace of hares, 
and later on, after a considerable amount of manoeuvring, a 
Speke’s gazelle was also bagged. There was a bit of luck in 
connexion with this last which is perhaps worth mentioning. 
My bullet broke one of his forelegs below the knee, and I never 
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for a moment expected to secure the animal, as the loss of the 
use of a leg seems to make very little difference to these beasts. 
He separated from the herd, however, and I followed him on the 
chance of another shot, marking him into some bush ahead. I 
was making my way towards the spot when he suddenly emerged 
into the open with great bounds, followed by a fox, who was very 
soon left behind. On reaching his track I found it spattered 
with blood to a far greater extent than could have been caused 
by a broken leg, and after following it for about a mile and a half 
I caught sight of the gazelle lying up under a bush, and a second 
bullet put it out of its pain. On examining the body I found 
that the blood was coming from his loins, out of which a piece 
the size of a man’s hand had been eaten. He had probably lain 
down when first hit, and been set upon by the fox, who was a 
great big fellow. Others may have helped him, as I saw three or 
four about; but at all events I can take little credit to myself in 
the business. 

These foxes have a wonderfully keen scent for blood. Once, 
when I was in the country before, one of them got on to the trail 
of a gazelle which I had wounded, and was tracking with great 
difficulty over the stony ground. I had nothing to do except to 
follow the fox at a distance, while he puzzled out the line like a 
hound. This case, though, did not end so fortunately, as I never 
came up with the gazelle. 

The north face of the wall of the plateau which forms the 
central part of Somaliland goes by the uname of the Golis range. 
It is a favourite haunt of koodoo, but they are not so numerous 
as they were. During the day they usually select a shady spot 
midway down some spur, from which the watchful sentry can 
get a good view on every side; but during the night they usually 
seem to feed upwards, and are often seen in the early morning 
quite at the top of the hills, and this is of course the most 
hopeful time to get within shot. My first day was blank. I saw 
one buck in the early morning, but he saw us first and gave no 
chance of a shot, and we lost his track in the hard ground after 
carrying it for some distance. On the way back we suddenly 
came upon two comical-looking wart-hogs rooting about in an 
open space. It would have been easy to get a shot, but I had no 
wish for the trouble of cutting off and cleaning the head, besides 
carrying it home, having been through the experience before; so 
I let them go off, with their absurd tails stuck up in the air, 
rejoicing at their escape. The Somali is a bigoted Mussulman 
and will have nothing to do with the unclean beast; so if you 
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shoot one you have to do all the dirty work yourself, and, this being 
so, you are probably quite content with a single specimen. Even 
the knives used in skinning, &c., have to go through a regular 
course of purification before they are again considered fit for use. 
On our return, several koodoo with wonderful horns were said to 
have been seen quite close to camp, but, needless to say, they 
had made themselves scarce before our arrival. The next day 
we saw a buck early, and a chase he led us—straight down the 
hillside to the river-bed below, then up again in another place. 
At last we caught sight of him again across a ravine, but he had 
got our wind and was going off, and a long shot did not stop him. 
We stuck to his track, however, and came upon him again later, 
and I had a snap at him in the thick bush; but it was not his 
‘nuseeb’ (fate) to die that day, as Jama put it, and he went off 
unhurt. 

The supplies in my larder having run very low, I had to look 
out for game on the way home. Luckily I shot a gazelle, and 
also a dig dig and jungle fowl, so all hands were supplied with 
meat for dinner. 

The next day I tried a change of tactics, and sent out men in 
different directions to look for koodoo while I stayed in camp and 
awaited their return. They brought back no ‘khabar,’ however, and 
a tramp round on my own account led to no better result. Having 
been over pretty well all the ground within reach, I thought I 
would try a change of camp; so when I set out at daybreak next 
morning, I left orders with Hirsi to move off a few miles to the 
east. After some hours spent in fruitless walking we found 
ourselves on the undulating ground between the plateau and the 
steep north slope of the hills. We were more for finding a shady 
spot for our midday rest than anything else, when a sudden 
exclamation of ‘godur’ (koodoo) from Guled (a local man who 
was with us) brought us up standing. Following the direction 
in which he pointed, we saw a buck and doe unsuspiciously feeding 
not more than half a mile away among the thorn bushes on the 
far side of a ravine. We watched them until the buck, whose 
horns looked in the bright sunshine almost like the bleached 
branches of a withered tree, lay down under a thorn bush, and 
the doe posted herself as sentry on a rock hard by. - Now was 
the time to try conclusions, so Jama (the Shikari) and I worked 
our way round to some rocks about two hundred yards from 
where we had last seen the pair. A cautious peep over the top 
showed us that we were still undiscovered. There stood the doe, 
rigid as a statue, her great round ears stuck out ready to catch 
every sound, and a light-coloured patch in the deep shade showed 
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where her lord and master was enjoying his siesta. To have 
attempted to get any nearer would have been folly, as there was 
no cover between us; so there was nothing to be done except to 
wait until he showed himself more clearly. It seemed ages before 
he moved, but at last he got up and made his way slowly on 
through the bush, finally taking his stand beneath a thorn tree. 
It seemed a good chance, but a closer inspection showed that the 
sloping trunk of the tree, which was only a small one, intervened, 
and that it moreover covered a considerable part of the shoulder. 
For a long time I refused to fire; but at last, over-persuaded by 
Jama, I took a steady aim at the centre of the shoulder, and, 
trusting to luck to miss the narrow trunk, pressed the trigger. 
When the smoke cleared away I saw my intended victim going 
strong and just disappearing over a hill in the distance; Jama 
also, whom I had sent forward as soon as they were out of sight, 
brought the unwelcome news that my bullet had struck the tree. 
Utterly disgusted with myself for being so foolish as to fire when 
I did, and never thinking to see the koodoo again, I sat down 
under a tree and had my lunch and a pipe, and then took up the 
track once more. The koodoo, not finding themselves pursued 
and not having seen us, had soon slackened their speed, and we 
had not followed them for more than a quarter of an hour when 
the lynx-eyed Guled again caught sight of them in the bush. 
They were wide awake this time, and another stalk only resulted 
in another miss as the buck made off. They were not likely to 
stop again now, and the only chance was to cut them off before 
they reached the safety of the steep slopes. A sharp double and 
I caught sight of a pair of horns above the bushes as our friend 
made his way along. He heard us, and for a second pulled up 
and showed his face, as he turned round to look, just giving me 
time to take a hurried aim at a spot below his chin, where I hoped 
his body might be. I fired, but the only answer was a crashing 
through the branches as the buck went off apparently unhurt. 
We found no blood where he had stood, and Jama almost in tears 
said that I had missed him again. However, we followed the 
track, and fifty yards further on were rewarded by the sight of a 
splash of blood on a stone ; another fifty yards and a torrent had 
poured out, and just beyond we came upon my first koodoo lying 
in a heap on the ground stone dead, the blood trickling from 
a hole at the base of the neck. As I sat smoking the pipe of 
satisfaction and watching Jama and Co. make a hearty meal of 
broiled koodoo liver, we were startled by loud cries from some 
children who were looking after a mixed flock of sheep and goats 
close by, and soon one of them came running up saying that a 
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lion had just carried off one of their goats. Though I did not 
consider their tale at all probable, I thought it worth investigating, 
so hurried off in the direction indicated by the children, and 
followed the line in which the supposed lion had gone. We soon 
came upon a Somali standing sentry over the body of a goat, from 
punctures in whose throat the blood was still oozing. The goat 
had been dragged some yards up a hill composed of great rocks 
piled confusedly on one another, in the crevices of which any 
number of wild beasts could have found a secure retreat. The 
leopard, for such no doubt it was, had evidently intended taking 
his victim into his lair to devour at his leisure, but had been 
prevented by the approach of the Somali and had retreated into 
the recesses of the rocks. Jama and I dragged the goat out on 
to a projecting stone, and, sending the owner away, took up a 
position about sixty yards off, from which we had a good view of 
the carcase. We had to keep as still as mice, as there was no 
cover ; but after a quarter of an hour’s anxious waiting, which 
seemed an age, I became aware that there was something sticking 
up over a rock which I had not noticed before. Soon it moved 
slightly, and there was no doubt that it was the head of the 
leopard thinking out a plan of action. It suddenly disappeared, 
and I seized the opportunity of covering the goat with my rifle. 
So long a time passed without his showing that I began to fear 
that we had been seen; but after a period of suspense he re- 
appeared and crept along, his belly almost touching the ground, 
till he got near the goat, then with a spring he was on it and 
had commenced dragging it away. I pressed the trigger and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him roll over dead, the bullet passing 
through his back and coming out at hisshoulder. He was a full- 
grown male and his skin was in perfect condition. The Somalis 
who soon collected round showed the greatest satisfaction at his 
end, as they said he was responsible for the death of numerous 
sheep and goats and more than one man, which may or may not 
have been true. 

It was a long trudge to camp, and we were all heavily laden, 
as we could get no help from the natives who were about in 
carrying the koodoo meat, &c. They probably hoped that we 
would leave it all for them. The koodoo ought not to have been 
fit for any Mussulman to eat, as he was stone dead when we 
reached him. Jama, however, made out that blood flowed as he 
passed a knife across his throat, and, as there was no witness 
excepting myself, the fraud did not matter, and all hands were 
able to enjoy a meat dinner. Had anyone besides myself been 
present the whole of the meat would have been absolutely wasted, 
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so bigoted are these Somalis, or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say so frightened are they of being accused of laxity in their 
religious observances. 

The next two days were again blank. One koodoo, indeed, 
fell to my rifle, and I looked upon his head as mine; but, as I 
was making my way across the ravine to where he lay apparently 
dead, he recovered himself and went off. There was any amount 
of blood, and I felt certain that I would get him in the end; but, 
though I followed him till the evening, I never got a chance of 
another shot, and had reluctantly to abandon the chase; nor did 
the men whom I sent out next day find any trace of him. My 
cook tried hard to dissuade me from having koodoo’s tongue for 
dinner that night, on the ground that as the koodoo is in the 
habit of feeding on ‘waba’ (the shrub from which the natives 
get the poison for their arrows), his tongue would be most certainly 
poisonous, and I think he gave me up as lost when I refused to 
listen to his remonstrances. 

The hills were enveloped in mist on the morning of October 7, 
so it was 6.45 a.m. before I got away from camp. Almost as 
soon as we started we sighted koodoo feeding on the plateau, 
and in working towards them came right up to a small buck, 
which was of course allowed to go. He gave the alarm to the 
rest, however, and the whole lot made off. As they went away I 
missed a fine buck disgracefully with both barrels, but I atoned 
for it immediately afterwards by breaking the shoulder of another 
which suddenly appeared round a corner a good deal further off. 

He went off down the hill with a foreleg swinging, but never- 
theless gave me a considerable amount of trouble before I finally 
secured him. Forcing my way through the thorny bushes and 
cactus on the hillside, I time after time had the mortification of 
hearing him crashing down the hill just in front of me. At last, 
by sending Jama off to one side to distract attention from myself, 
I managed to steal right up to him, and finish him with a bullet 
through his lungs. 

Having now got two nice heads I was quite satisfied, and so 
next day went off on a camel with Hassan to explore the Wagha 
mountain to the eastward. We left our camel at the foot, and 
walked up to the top—a longish climb; but the magnificent view 
and glorious air amply repaid us when we got there. What new 
life a few days of a climate like this would put into some of the 
parched-up souls in Aden, or on the coast! Perhaps some day a 
sanatorium may come into existence in this charming spot, and 
give many a sickly soldier and hardworked official a chance of 
pulling themselves together. 
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Below, to the north, the Maritime Plain, with its border of 
gleaming surf, lay before us, and in the middle of the coast line 
the town of Berbera was just distinguishable as a shining patch. 
To the east we looked over the inhospitable Dolbahanta country, 
broken up by numerous low ranges, and to the west was the 
country which I had been scouring for the last few days. The 
luxuriant vegetation all round contrasted strongly with that 
usually seen in stony, thorny Somaliland. Really fine trees were 
plentiful, and the ground was clothed with ferns and creeping 
plants, while here and there an open space of bright green turf 
enchanted the eye accustomed to the barren rocks and glaring 
sands of Aden. The size of the trees especially struck my guide, 
who had never before seen anything larger than an acacia; but 
nothing appealed to me more than the cedars, which became 
common as we neared the top. They were not like the mighty 
deodar of the Himalaya certainly, but they still bad sufficient of 
the cedar to make them very pleasant and cool to look at. 

On the way down we came on a colony of rock rabbits, called 
by the Somalis ‘Boma.’ They are quaint little beasts, not unlike 
marmots, which sit up and chatter at you, and then scuttle away 
under the rocks as soon as you make any movement; but they 
are of a different species, their toes being clawless and not adapted 
to digging. 

Their feet are very curious, being quite soft and hairless, and 
with only three toes before and four behind. The few remaining 
days of my leave I employed in making my way to the coast by 
easy stages, doing a little small game shooting as I went along. 
I also shot a ‘lesser koodoo’ and an ‘oryx,’ and did not get a 
lion which was in the neighbourhood. It was a very hot and 
thirsty day, and we were making for some low hills to look for 
water when we were attracted by a lot of vultures circling in the 
air. Soon afterwards we came across the footprints of a large 
lion, with something heavy trailing on the ground behind him. 
His tracks led us up to the place where we had seen the birds, 
and there we found in a deep and narrow nulla the half-eaten 
body of a wild ass, and not far off a cave where the lion had slept 
the night of his meal. We followed him for some distance, but 
the ground was very rocky, and we had eventually to give it up. 
The lion, no doubt, came back again that night, but I had to let 
him finish his meal in peace, as I could not run the risk of missing 
the steamer to Aden, which has no fixed day for leaving Berbera. 
I saw a number of wild asses that day—beautiful beasts, about 
14.2, in perfect condition, with coats that would have done credit 
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to any stable; but I contented myself with getting as near them 
as I could, and then admiring them through my glasses. 

When I got to Berbera I found I had a day to wait for the 
steamer; but there was of course no time to go back and look for 
the lion. The morning I left for Aden I went out at daybreak 
and shot a ‘lowland gazelle’ (of which I had no specimen), and 
brought to a close a most enjoyable and fairly successful little 
trip. Long may Somaliland be available for similar excursions ; 


but, to ensure it, sportsmen who visit the country must assist the 
Resident at Aden in his efforts to save the game from extermina- 
tion, and to keep the country for ever as a happy and accessible 
hunting-ground. If the rules as to amount of game to be shot, 
and localities to be let alone, are observed, there is no danger of 
the game disappearing; but unfortunately all visitors to the 
country are not equally conscientious. Koodoo are, I believe, 
not yet legislated for, but steps for their protection will soon be 
necessary, or there will not be many of them left. 
NO. XXIX. VOL. V. YY 
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GOLF IN PORTUGAL 


BY ETHEL M. SKEFFINGTON 


For the last few years the ‘royal and ancient game’ has been 
rapidly gaining fresh converts in all directions. Few persons 
would expect to find it taking root in Portugal, but now the 
majority of the British population at Oporto play, and are suffi- 
ciently bitten with the fever to spend many of their off days on 
the links at Espinho. 

This curious little fishing town, situated some ten miles 
south of Oporto, has of late years been greatly devastated by the 
repeated and each time more violent incursions of the Atlantic, 
and several of the largest houses, together with hundreds of the 
fishermen’s squalid little huts, have been washed away. The rail- 
way metals have already been diverted inland twice, and are again 
‘ threatened, so that in all probability it will be necessary before 
long to re-lay the lines from the last station on to hills bordering 
the sandy plains on which the town is built. The damage done 
is very considerable, and has caused the utmost poverty and 
distress, to relieve which Dona Maria Pia, the Dowager Queen 
of Portugal, has at her own expense erected a long line of neat 
little cottages; but these are quite inadequate to accommodate 
the whole of the victims to the ravages of the sea, and the most 
quaint little shanties, patched together with rusty tin plates—in 
fact, anything that will help to keep out the weather—are 
springing up like mushrooms on all sides. 

The inhabitants are nearly all descended from the Pheenicians, 
the chief characteristics of that race being easily traceable in their 
physiognomy. They keep themselves separate from the Portuguese 
peasants, seldom, if ever, intermarrying, and having as little to do 
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with the surrounding villagers as possible. The fishing boats are 
still built after the original Phoenician model, very curious in 
shape and exceedingly picturesque, with high-pointed prows to 
crest the waves; they are painted in the gayest of colours, and 
their name (usually after that of some well-known saint) is 
rudely scrawled along their side in large red or white letters. 
They have a rough, dangerous time of it putting off, and still 
worse coming in through the heavy surf; for there is nothing 
between us and America to break the long roll of the Atlantic. 
They approach the beach stern first, and are immediately yoked 


A Group oF PORTUGUESE CADDIES 


to large teams of oxen, which drag them out of the break of 
the wave, over rollers, and leave them in position for launching 
the following day; but, being long and heavy, they are apt to 
swerve suddenly on the crest of a sea, and, if turned broadside 
on, not only are they swamped, but have frequently been com- 
pletely smashed; and these accidents are usually attended 
with considerable loss of life, as, of the numerous crew hurled 
into the surging water amongst a débris of broken planks and 
ropes, too often many are unable to struggle to shore. 

At about fourteen years of age the boys are drafted off to the 
sardine fisheries in the boats their fathers belong to, and until 
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then are employed on the links as caddies; and excellent little 
caddies they make, too, being quick and intelligent, always good- 
humoured, and possessed of such keen eyesight that a lost ball 
is almost unheard of, except in the winter season when the burn 
is in flood. 

It is funny what very grand names most of these small 
urchins boast of--Justino, Herculano, Marcellino, Fermino, 
Cesar, Dionysio, &c. &c.—scarcely one but the namesake of a 
Roman emperor. They are great gamblers; the round finished, 
they rush off, produce a filthily dirty pack of cards, and begin 
eagerly playing for cigarettes and other stakes. 

Honesty is not one of their virtues—in fact, they are con- 
firmed little pilferers—but at the same time they have a most 
curious and strict code of honour ; for while anything entrusted 
to their care is held sacred, the same thing left about would 
most certainly be appropriated. As an instance, some coats 
were left on the green, and the players were proceeding with 
their game, intending to entrust the boy who had gone on with 
the flags to ta!.2 them back to the house, when one of the caddies 
carrying remarked that they would not be safe unless in charge 
of one of the boys receiving payment that day, for he himself 
would certainly levy toll on the contents of the pockets if un- 
employed, and so would any of his companions. This confession 
was so openly and naively made as to be very amusing. 

Two or three of the elder boys have been given old clubs, and 
already play quite a respectable game ; and some of the smaller 
ones have ingeniously fashioned the most curious instruments, 
with which they manage to play matches among themselves, 
always for stakes—ten reis (a halfpenny) a hole, and twenty reis 
on the round. 

They pride themselves on knowing the name of every club in 
English, and take a keen interest in the game. Not long ago, 
one was overheard telling another he had learnt to count the 
strokes in English, as he had listened very carefully to the 
‘senhor’ for whom he was carrying. He then proceeded to 
teach the others—‘ one, two, three, four, five, six, d—— n, eight, 
d——n ’—and said he could not understand why we should have 
the same word to mean seven and nine, only that when it means 
the latter it is always said with far greater emphasis. 

Golf has been played here for more than eight years, the 
initiative being due to half a dozen enthusiasts, who, without 
promoting a formally constituted club, rented a house on the 
links which any golfer is welcome to make use of. 
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The game was started here before it became so generally 
popular at home, and at first very few followers joined the ranks ; 
but with the great boom that spread so universally and rapidly 
over England, people going backwards and forwards became 
more and more keen, and were soon drawn deep into the vortex ; 
now the game has caught on to such an extent that at the last 
meeting there were no fewer than thirty-three entries for the 
medal, while over seventy persons (including ladies) sat down to 
luncheon, three very pleasant days being brought to a close by a 
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lively little dance at the Assembly Rooms, which (then closed for 
the winter season) were specially opened for the occasion. 

The course is a nine-hole one, and delightfully sporting ; it 
cannot perhaps boast of St. Andrews or Gullane greens, still the 
natural bunkers are all first-rate hazards, and you can enjoy a 
round here as thoroughly as on any nine holes at home. 

From the first tee the burn is approached at about the same 
distance as the ‘Burn’ at St. Andrews, and from the second it 
is recrossed at a distance to catch a poor drive; the next is an 
iron shot over a hundred yards of loose sand, and the fourth is a 
long hole over the railway embankment ; the fifth a full drive 
from a tee on the brink of the burn; the sixth a simple hole 
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without any hazard; at the seventh the burn traps a foozled 
drive, and the sand bunker beyond anything but a long one; 
the eighth hole is an easy one; but at the last, in addition to 
the railway, there is a swamp, which deters anything but a 
long driver from attempting a direct approach to the home 
hole. The record is 39 and 81 for eighteen holes. The annual 
meeting (medal and match play) is held on February 2, a great 
day, when eager golfers’ families crowd the links, and come up to 
you, just as you are addressing the ball, with a most bewitching 
smile, and ‘Do so hope you are going to win,’ &c.; but the 
presence of ladies, welcome at almost any other sport in the 
world, is looked upon as de trop on the sacred ground here as 
much as anywhere else. Perhaps it is just as well their good 
sense does not allow them to approach the teeing ground at the 
burn hole, for nothing but a long clean drive will land you on the 
green, and anything approaching pulling or slicing takes you into 
hopeless difficulties ; for this burn twines about like the stealthy 
arms of a hungry octopus, ready to engulf the nervous golfer. 

One serious obstacle to contend with during the months of 
July and August—the great bull-fighting season—is that the 
touros used in the arena are turned out to grass a week 
previous to being driven into Oporto during the night of 
Saturday, preparatory for the spectacle the following day ; and as 
the Spanish custom of killing the bulls is not adhered to in 
Portugal, Monday again sees their dark defiant forms on the 
links. To many a bull has been imputed the failure to lower the 
record of 39, and, in truth, his near proximity is not conducive 
to the steady nerve required for a good round. They tear up the 
flags, sometimes the greens, to say nothing of petrifying quite a 
courageous golfer with fear. 

Of course, they are herded with tame cattle, but the only way 
in which golf can be made possible is by bribing the campinos 
in charge of the animals to drive them beyond the boundary ; 
even then they are sometimes uncomfortably near, and when one is 
putting at the sea hole, they are apt to look up quickly, and to 
appear to take such a lively interest in the game that the golfer 
is thankful to walk quickly to the next teeing ground, where the 
odds are 10 to 1 on a ‘foozle,’ or he slices horribly to the right, 
su near his enemies that he is glad to abandon the ball and rejoice 
that the embankment is near at hand. 

Oporto being the home of port wine, it is used as a substitute 
for whisky on the links, and a rapaz da garrafa (bottle caddie) 
is usually stationed with a good supply of port and a tumbler 
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hidden in the railway embankment, amongst the bushes and 
mesembryanthemum, or, as the golfer more properly terms the 
plant, ‘ misery-anthemum,’ on account of the horribly tenacious 
manner it has of clinging to his ball. 

At the end of the links is a large factory where sardines are 
prepared and tinned for export. The boats put off at sunrise, 
and nets are laid some three miles out. The net is about 500 
yards in length, with a sack of finer mesh at either end, into 
which the sardines are driven, and to which a line is attached ; 
the lines are then hauled in by teams of fifteen to eighteen 
yoke of oxen—that is to say, between sixty and seventy-two 
bullocks to every net. One good haul has been known to fetch 
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as much as 500/., but bringing in sardines to the value of 1001. is 
considered a really good day’s fishing. 

Quite two-thirds of the take is bought by the factory, where 
hundreds of hands are daily employed cleaning, trimming, cooking, 
and finally tinning the fish in oil, which, by the way, comes from 
Italy ; it is curious, considering how much is produced in the 
country, and the various processes employed, that manufacturers 
are unable to render it tasteless. The greater part of the remain- 
ing fish is packed on the shore in square baskets, being previously 
cleaned, the heads cut off, thoroughly rubbed with salt, and sent 
up country; while the comparatively small quantity left over is 
carried round by the women and sold retail. 
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The arrival of the net is a grand sight on the occasion of a 
successful catch. A great noise goes up of shouting, whistling, 
and cheering, as the sacks slowly appear, heaving and swelling 
as they are dragged through the shallow water, until they reach 
the shore, when the men, half naked, cut open the mesh and 
begin shovelling the sardines, which are heaped on the sand, so 
many buckets full making up each lot, and the fish is then sold 
by auction, an old basket being hoisted on a pole to announce that 
the sale is taking place. 

During the landing of the fish a little army of caddies collects, 
to avail themselves of the general confusion and fill their carapucas 
with as many as they can plunder, and these long fishermen’s caps 
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hold quite a considerable quantity. A man is told off to protect 
the fish, he carries a heavy stick which he uses freely, so the 
boys’ method of procedure is as follows: they form partnerships 
of three, and make a simultaneous charge upon the heaps; one 
is pretty sure to be caught and to suffer for the good of the firm, 
but all take their chance of this, and while the unlucky one 
receives castigation, the other two make the most of their oppor- 
tunity and time, and later on the spoil is fairly divided among the 
partners. 

The whole scene is a quaint one, which any artist might 
revel in. The brilliantly rich blue and silver sheen on the 
masses of jumping fish, dancing and sparkling in the southern 
sunshine, lying in heaps on the almost white glaring stretch of 
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heavy sand, and the deep ultramarine of the Atlantic behind the 
curious high prows of the boats drawn up in file along the shore, 
all heighten the picturesqueness of the spectacle. Also beautiful 
pieces of colour are added by graceful groups of native women, 
who cluster round to sort the fish. : 

Apart from fishing and golf, Espinho has another aspect 
during the months of August and September, when it assumes 
the garb of a fashionable watering-place, for although gambling is 
strictly prohibited by Portuguese law, it is winked at here; there 
are no fewer than four establishments where roulette is played, 
all more or less luxuriously if rather gaudily decorated, and these 
attract a crowd of visitors from the middle and north of Spain. 

With all the varied amusements of the place, however, the 
principal attraction and charm for a golfer will remain the 
sporting little course over the Espinho Links. 
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EIGHT WEEKS ON THE WEST COAST OF 
IRELAND 


BY A. B. WHITTINGTON 


Few English sportsmen, who eagerly endeavour to obtain good 
shooting but who are quite unable to rent a large estate, have 
any idea of what Ireland could afford them, or at what a com- 
paratively trifling outlay. IZfyoucan get a party together of three 
or four friends the expense is extremely small. I speak from 
experience. For several years I took a shoot in the West Coast 
of Ireland. I paid two pounds ten a week for 10,000 acres of 
shooting, five lakes full of trout, many acres of rabbit warren, 
and a large furnished house. Add to this opportunities unsur- 
passed for studying a people as far removed from fin de siécle 
civilisation as can well be imagined. 

In the proclaimed districts many owners of estates in Ireland 
have ceased to preserve. What with crime and boycotting, the 
general opinion in England is that the place is unsafe, and 
English people do not care to run the risk. If Mayo may be 
taken as a fair specimen, a more harmless populace it would be 
difficult to find or to imagine. 

On the morrow of our arrival at Westport, after a rough and 
it must be admitted very uncomfortable journey, a wild scene 
met our view. The house stood upon a rock, and a good sea- 
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spray would damp our dining-room window, for we faced, to 
the east, an open sea from the extreme outer arm enclosing the 
bay. Bearing to the right, beyond this, were Clare Island, Achil 
Beg, and Bill Rock. This latter islet, twelve miles off, is, in the 
breeding season, studded with gulls’ and guillemots’ eggs so 
closely that you can barely find space for a foot’s breadth or length 
without treading on them. The guillemots let the sun do the 
work of hatching by day, and only sit at night, yet as no two 
guillemots’ eggs are exactly the same colour, the parent always 
returns to and recognises her own. 

Away inland to the east stretches the blue of Clew Bay, with 
its two hundred islands, around the town of Westport. Outside 
the bay, and west of us, lies the sound, with an oyster-bed ; and, 
beyond that again, Achil ‘ Island,’ now a peninsula. Behind us, 
to the north, rises the rocky gorse-clad side of a mountain for 
perhaps 1,500 feet. Here the wild mountain goat gains a 
perilous but sure footing, while over the summit, and out to sea, 
soars the golden eagle. 

But as I had no intention of living on scenery, I determined 
to lay in a little live stock, and at once made arrangements for 
procuring a few sheep. I said the peasants might bring me what 
they had for my inspection, and if the result was satisfactory I 
would buy. Next morning as many as twenty-five would-be 
vendors appeared, each leading a sheep. I had them all out in 
front for review, and passed my hand over them. I then selected 
—with some anxiety, being no connoisseur—four fat sheep at 
7s. 6d. each, and had them tethered on the grass. Next morning 
I received a terrible shock. They were all as flat as newspapers ; I 
could almost see through them. The rascals had blown them out 
with gallons of water ! 

Provisions were wonderfully cheap. Fowls were four a 
shilling ; eggs, twenty for sixpence. Fish and lobsters were to 
be had at any price you liked to pay. You could get a dozen 
lobsters for a shilling. The people had no market, Westport, the 
nearest town, being thirty miles off, and a journey thereto involv- 
ing a long tramp and sleeping on the road. 

The shooting was all that the heart of sportsman could wish. 
An ordinary bag would consist of, perhaps, two brace of grouse, 
a hare, a widgeon, a teal, a merganser, a smew, and frequently 
specimens of rare shore-birds. In fact, the beauty of the whole 
shooting was that you never knew what was going to get up. 
There were a very fair sprinkling of grouse, numerous wild-fowl 
of every description, golden plover, snipe, and about October 15 
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came great numbers of woodcock. <A few hares were to be had. 
These latter one often found as they lay in the seaweed on the 
seashore. 

Most of the natives possess a rood of corn surrounded by a 
rough stone wall. These little enclosures extend down to the sea- 
shore, and are a great attraction to the hares, which come down, 
morning and evening, to eat the seaweed, and for pillage of these 
crops. I was just sitting down to dinner one evening when my 
servant said someone wanted to see me. I went out. Said my 
visitor, half crying : 

‘Would yer honour mind coming and destroying a blackguard 
of a hare that’s in my crops ?’ 

Tired, and loth to leave my dinner, I would have declined, 
but for his distress and piteous tone. As it was, I took 
my gun, and followed him to the spot, a distance of a few 
hundred yards. On the way I learned that this hare had been 
paying nightly visits to the poor fellow’s only crop, till she had 
consumed the best part of it. In fact, if the man was to be 
believed, the same hare had eaten him out of house and home 
for the last twenty years. But now was the day of reckoning! 
I stood on the wall, and bade the man drive her out. Puss 
jumped on the opposite wall, so I had no difficulty in killing her. 
A very old lady she was, with a blue back, and weighed just ten 
pounds. The man could not have been more grateful than he 
was for this deli.2rance. As for Puss, she hung ten days in the 
larder before we attacked her further, which we did on the last 
day of our sojourn. Anything less appetising than this blue hare 
it would be difficult to imagine—no flavour at all of our English 
hare; and we did not readily forget her. 

There would be plenty of grouse but for the hosts of vermin 
with which the place swarms. It is overrun with foxes, weasels, 
and stoats, to say nothing of thousands of ravens. On one 
occasion the keeper from an adjoining property asked leave to— 
destroy the foxes on the mountains. He killed seventeen in one 
cave on the summit. One frequently comes across a sheep that 
has lost its footing and been killed in falling. By the next day 
nothing but its whitened bones are to be seen, so many have 
been the candidates for the remains. The chough also, another 
carrion eater, is very plentiful. 

We had great fun shooting the rock-doves. One had but to 
throw a stone on to the rocks or cliffs where they live, and they 
would come out in hundreds, affording excellent practice for 
pigeon-shooting. The flavour, too, is very fine if they are cooked 
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in the following way: Cut off the head, and truss the bird for 
roasting, having stuffed him with the soft roes of two bloaters. 
Roast, and serve on toast, with a little clear gravy; spread the 
roe on the toast in serving. The object in cutting off the head 
is to deceive, and I leave the reader to discover for himself what 
I intend this dish to represent. I may add that the bird should 
be hung for six days. 

The lakes, which are situated near the top of the mountain, 
are literally full of trout. In fact, you can pull them out as fast 
as you can cast your line. Not being a fisherman, I had with 
me only a pike-rod, but as I was told they might be caught with 
a stick, I asked my man whether that would be any use. He 
said: ‘Well, you see, yer honour, they’re jest jostling one 
another.’ This sounded promising, and I thought I might try 
my luck, with the result that I caught a hundred trout of from 
three to seven ounces as fast as I could cast the line. 

The fishing in Clew Bay is wonderful. While I was there 
ten or a dozen steam-trawlers came from Milford Haven—about 
forty-eight hours’ steam—and would take about 2,000/. worth of 
fine fish back with them, eschewing all but the best, such as 
turbot, soles, lobsters. The herrings are the finest I have ever 
seen or heard of; I once weighed nine, and they were six pounds. 

Not a single Irishman would venture on the sea when there 
was the ghost of a white crest on the waves. At such times they 
would rather lose their nets than try to recover them. The fol- 
lowing is eminently characteristic of them :—-We had arranged to 
cross the bay for the purpose of drawing a seine-net—five of 
ourselves, my Irish servant, and two of the men in one boat, and 
six men and the net in the other. We started early, and sailed 
twenty-three miles to the spot where we expected to find the 
salmon. We had a not very successful draw, as the men, 
failing to raise the corks, the trout and salmon jumped the net. 
We then sent off the men to get something to eat in the village, 
telling them to be back on the quay, where the boats had been 
put up, at five o’clock. But when the time came rain was 
falling and there was a slight mist, and not a single man would 
get into the boats, though wé stormed and called them cowards. 
However, I was able to make an impression on my servant, who 
was also the caretaker. As the other men remained impervious 
to all threats, we determined to sail the twenty-three miles with- 
out their help. But what chiefly exercised their minds was the 
question which they presently promulgated : How were they to 
be paid for the boat if it and we were lost! They returned in 
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the other boat the following day, and claimed an extra day’s 


wage, which I successfully contested. But for this offence I 
suffered the penalties of ‘ boycott’ till I left. 

Poverty I never saw. Eight and nine pounds a year is the 
highest rent paid, and a poor crop of potatoes furnishes a sufficient 
excuse for withholding payment. All the able-bodied men who 
are of an age to do so go over to England for the harvesting, and 
earn high wages, which very nearly keep them till harvest comes 
round again. So universal is the practice that during the season 
I was there only old fellows, women, and boys were to be seen 
about. 

Periwinkles are an immense source of wealth. A man made 
600/. in one year by ballasting with these the ‘ Hookers’ on their 
return to Westport after supplying the islands off Achil with 
corn, flour, and other provisions. Formerly stones were used 
for this purpose. Labour is sufficiently cheap. Five shillings a 
week was all we paid the boy who fetched the bread and carried 
our letters, nine Irish miles, either way, and who-often carried in 
addition from thirty to forty pounds weight of cartridges. 

But the men do little but fish. The women do all the field 
work. They also weave their own cloth, which they dye a deep 
red. The men wear the same, but undyed. 

Both men and women drink potheen, but, as a rule, are not 
drunkards. They prefer tea to anything else, saving up their 
money to buy some wretched stuff at three shillings a pound, 
when the traveller comes round, four times a year. 

I have said that the people are terrible cowards. Theirs is 
the picturesque cowardice of superstition. No man will leave 
home after dark, for fear of the fairies. The following is a case 
in point. I told my man to have nails put in my boots, as often 
had to be done, on account of the rough walking on the stony 
mountains. Next day I had to complain that this had not been 
attended to. He said: ‘Mr. W——, Sir, yer Honour, I beg yer 
pardon—was it not afther dark you sent me?’ ‘Well?’ I said. 
‘Shure, yer Honour, don’t yer know the fairies are about! ’ 

Should they go to a wake, the difficulty is to get home, in view 
of these dangers. Ten or twelve persons, having made an end of 
the watching and smoking (it is a popular fallacy to suppose that 
drinking goes on at these wakes), will disperse themselves some- 
what after this fashion: four or five will go home with one man ; 
two or three more go off together, and so on till the last man, 
having no one to take him, is forced to remain for very fright. 
They have their own ideas of right and wrong, and will boycott 
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for an offence against their code. The fisher-folk have a system, 
in accordance with which the man who supplies the boat for a 
fishing exploit takes two shares, one for himself, and the other for 
his boat. One old fellow was excluded from participating in 
such friendly compacts, being to some extent ostracised, because, 
siaty years ago, he had not given his daughter a sufficiently large 
dowry on her marriage. 

The interior of this old sinner’s cabin may be token as a fair 
specimen of many. Imagine a room about fifteen feet by ten, 
and ten feet high, the lion’s share of this spgce being claimed by 
a fine old mahogany bedstead, the posts of which were beautifully 
carved. On this from twenty to thirty fowls were roosting. The 
atmosphere was rendered so dense by the smoke from the turf fire 
that one could hardly see across the room. A cow and her calf, 
a pig, and ten or a dozen geese, might, however, be descried. 
And here, also, lived. the old man and his wife, aged eighty-three 
years ; they appeared to be in robust health. 

Outside the cottage stood an eighteen-gallon cask, containing 
butter, the lowest layer of which was twenty years old, as they 
always both increased and decreased their store from the top! 

All about the roads and up the mountains, the pigs or the 
geese—forty or fifty in flocks—would wander, it might be a mile 
off, yet the voice or whistle of their respective owners would recall 
them to their rightful homes—just as of old it was said ‘The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.’ And so, it is 
said, on the Chinese rivers the ducks will flock back at call to the 
duck-houses or boats of their owners, in rapid flight, knowing 
perfectly well that the last comer may expect a blow from the 
man who shuts them up. 

When I had been in residence about a week, the house became 
a kind of out-patients’ dispensary, whither the whole country-side 
flocked for remedies. I had with me a great quantity of Dr. 
Scott’s pills, which, as everybody knows, are calculated to cure 
every ailment under the sun. Whether it were paralysis, or 
rheumatism, or any other ill to which flesh is heir, I administered 
two, to the great relief of the patient. At least their friends 
always came for more. They would say: ‘Oh, yer Honour—I beg 
yer pardon, Sorr. Mrs. O’Flaherty is ill, and she’s very bad, and 
she’s dying!’ and I turned to the pills. The next day there 
would be a great improvement in her condition, of which I was 
duly informed, with a demand for the repetition of the dose. 
They never took advice as to the application of simple remedies 
to their hand, such as bandages or hot water. The object was to 
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get something out of one, and they would have greatly preferred 


taking poison from me to a remedy of their own. 


But on one occasion, something more than the pills was found 
necessary to meet the case. A poor girl was brought to my wife 
with her hand and arm in a terrible state, having burnt herself by 
falling on to a turf fire. My wife bound up the burns, dressing 
them with zinc ointment, for which she sent to London, and 
tearing up whole garments for the purpose, having no old linen 
with her. She also wrote to her doctor for advice. Out of 
gratitude, apparently, the father used to bring round a bottle of 
milk every morning. We had our own cow, and didn’t want the 
milk, but we appreciated the attention. This went on for about 
a fortnight, when one day I caught the fellow poaching in the 
warren. Not knowing the man, and having not the least idea that 
he was the girl’s father, I spoke with exceeding plainness to him. 
The next morning the man appeared with a bill, and demanded 
payment for so many pints of milk. As the child’s arm must 
have cost me a sovereign, I said I was quite willing to pay for the 
milk, but (I do not know what the College of Surgeons will say 
to this!) I must charge at least a guinea for each attendance on 
the child. He stood there, till at last I had to take him by the 
scruff of his neck, and forcibly eject him. A sturdy thick-set 
fellow, twice my strength, he trembled literally under my hand, 
but came again next morning, and every morning till I left. 

Greed of gain is certainly one of the predominant characteristics 
of the peasantry, and I cannot say that they are truthful, to put it 
mildly. I was out on the sound in a boat one evening at low tide, 
when a tame goose (so-called) flew over. Does anyone know what 
it is to be sorry for an act, yet to ‘doit on purpose’? In asecond 
I had raised my gun and brought down the goose. Well pleased 
with my excellent shot, I told my man to find out the owner, and 
offered two-and-six instead of the usual price—eighteenpence— 
for compensation. He said he would inquire. And then the 
news spread like wildfire that his Honour at the house had shot 
a goose, and offered half-a-crown to the owner of it. I soon 
found that I had shot nine geese—at least that was the number 
brought to my door next morning. One man had cut off the 
head of his. Not possessing the wisdom of Solomon, I was only 
able to recognise my goose, and to make a just award by the 
presence in my victim of the shot which had been her destruc- 
tion. 

We had a tremendous storm one night—a hurricane from the 
south. Our house, a big stone mansion, shook, and so did we in 
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our beds. Having passed a terrible night, I rose early, fearing to 
see all the cabins of my poor neighbours razed to the ground. 
On inquiry I found that there is little danger from such a storm, 
when accompanied by rain, which soaks the thatch, rendering it 
heavy and stable. Additional security is obtained by throwing 
plaited straw over this, weighted by stones and hanging down 
on either side. My informant added that every man and woman 
on the estate had passed the night on the beach praying that 
some large vessel might break on the coast, or that, at the least, 
a great quantity of wreckage might be washed ashore. But 
when, at early dawn, the wind veered round two points to the 
west, and drove the looked-for wreck and prize of wreckage to 
the opposite shore, they went down on their knees and cursed. 

But there was another result of this storm, too typical of 
their extraordinary character to be omitted here. On walk- 
ing down to the beach next morning, I found a dead pig, 
perfectly fresh, which had been washed off some vessel. Now, 
they never ‘ring’ a pig, and the result to their pasture is deplor- 
able, as if a plough had passed through. Mine, also, had 
suffered to such an extent that, at length, I had threatened that 
if I found a pig on the little piece of pasture belonging to the 
‘Domain,’ as they called it, I would shoot him and not pay as I 
had for the goose. The present struck me as an excellent oppor- 
tunity for showing my bona fides, so I pulled piggie up on to the 
shore, and covered him over with seaweed, that he might be hidden 
till, the shades of night befriending me, I could perpetrate my 
deed of darkness unseen. At evenfall I dragged him up towards 
the house, laid him on the forbidden pasture, put one cartridge 
into his head (it is not often that one shoots a dead pig!) and 
left him, mute, inglorious. Next morning my Irish servant and 
his wife, the latter with tears, came to reproach me for the awful 
thing I had done, assuring me that the poor woman, a widow, 
whose pig I had murthered, would go out of her mind when she 
knew. I pretended to be in a great rage-—-was only sorry I 
hadn’t killed more than one, would kill every pig on the estate if 
they let them invade my pasture. 

In due course the poor woman, supported by some faithful 
friends, arrived at the house. I am not quite sure, but I fancy 
the former had put on mourning—at any rate, her grief was as 
though she had lost her first-born. The whole thing was got up 
to get three or four pounds out of me. I pretended to be as 
stone; I laughed at their demands that I should pay a fair and 
reasonable sum. Then, from the crowd that had gathered, I 
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took expert opinion as to the value of the pig. Never was pork 
so high. Ham would have fetched five shillings a pound. I said 
I would consider the matter, and adjourned the inquiry, my 
petitioners retiring hopeful but fearing. 

For several days I kept them on tenterhooks; I then sent 
for my servant, who was also in the plot with them, and fully 
expected the value of a gammon out of it. To him I at length 
disclosed the whole matter, explaining the criminal and legal 
aspect of the case. I added that I was going to the resident 
magistrate for warrants to arrest them for wilful and corrupt 
perjury with the view of extorting money. I thought the poor 
fellow’s last .hour had come. He became as white as a sheet. 
He and his wife went down on their hands and knees, like 
Mohammedans worshipping. 

And so the matter ended. But during the rest of my stay 
in the place, my whilom petitioners kept away from me. 

A dark picture this, truly. One wonders where the light 
comes in, or what it is that makes these people lovable in spite 
of their faults. A chartered devilry seems to hold them excused ; 
a ready wit and a civil tongue are their powerful passports. An 
undisciplined race—all talk of bondage to the brutal Saxon not- 
withstanding-—it is emotion, or the uncontrolled impulse of the 
moment, upon which they chiefly act, the laboured outcome of 
steady principle they leave for slower, sadder folk. Children of 
nature they are—nature’s children still, who have never reached 
maturity. Their faults are the faults of a childish race, their 
fears are childish fears, as their beliefs are childish; and the 
priest is as the nurse who shares the child’s belief in the bogey 
it dreads. These latter are of the people, and deplorably igno- 
rant. They go to Maynooth ful! of the superstition of their race 
and class, and when they again set forth they have not left it 
behind them. Even the popular belief in fairies they share; and 
one with whom I established friendly relations assured me 
gravely that the potatoes would never be any larger till Mr. 
Parnell got Home Rule for Ireland. If the teachers are such, 
what can their pupils be, who thus see, as it were, the seal of a 
great Church set to a paganism which is of the soil ? 

In the outward observances of religion they are not backward. 
The priest they hold in awe. Both men and women go regularly 
to Mass. To some this involved a three-mile tramp, the women 
going barefoot, carrying their shoes. Arrived at the church door, 
they would scrape their feet against a tombstone, and enter the 
building shod. Their lying may be regarded as imagination 
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run riot, the outcome of a dramatic instinct which is as second 
nature to them, united to a power of expression which is 
‘nature’s very self.’ There needs but the touch of conscious 
humour, with the more than touch of that which is quite un- 
conscious, and you have those finer elements that combined to 
elevate what I will call ‘the Pig Story’ into a region far removed 
from the common fraud, or attempt to extort, the unvarnished 
crime of a vulgarer race. 

Yet how vain the attempt to analyse the esprit, the bright 
and nameless charm which pervades each act of these gay and 
irresponsible beings! To know is to love them, while detesting 
their faults. Other nations may lie, but less tolerably ; others 
may deceive, and the tact be wanting. And courtesy counts for 


something, for these children of nature are also nature’s gentle 
folk. 
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“MARK COCK!’ 


BY EDWIN L. ARNOLD 


A PHILOSOPHER has asserted the shallowness of human intellect 
—that of philosophers not excepted—by assuring us it is the 
unexpected which always happens. Perhaps the originator of 
the adage was a sportsman. Perhaps, when he endowed futurity 
with this sapient reflection, he had flushed a woodcock where 
none had been seen for ten months, and, having been too much 
astonished to fire, thus excused himself, as philosophers will, at 
the expense of humanity at large. Be this as it may, there is 
@ magic in the cry of ‘Cock ahead!’ which rouses all our dor- 
mant keenness. We have had a great deal of the pheasants; 
we even entertain a little sympathy for the Frenchman who, 
longing to get back to his chocolate and boulevards, complains 
of the invariable partridge in the English autumn country house ; 
but the first woodcock is a revelation. 

The hoarfrost is still on the ground as we come, on a typical 
woodcock morning, on to the open coppice ground where the 
birds lie. An hour ago, when we were down in the marshes, 
the rime was thick as snow on everything, and up in the brown 
fallows the white beads were strong on the shadow sides of the 
clods. But the higher grounds have been basking in the eye 
of the sun ever since he rose behind the screen of bare purple 
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twigs marking the coppice; the frost has risen in a thin white 
stream, leaving the ground slippery behind it, and adding a gloss 
to the stems of the ash saplings and a brilliant crimson varnish 
to the clustering berries of the woodbine where they hang on 
their green strings across the woodland paths, flaunting their 
unwholesomeness before man and bird. It is very pleasant up 
here in these solitudes on the bright autumn mornings. Much 
company and many tongues at work would spoil everything. 
But, instead of that, we are but three guns, all told, each as dour 
to outward seeming as a Scotch elder who has been down the 
glen to pay his rent. A couple of brown-coated keepers between 
us spread the line sufficiently as we walk in silence through the 
woods, and a brace of red spaniels flirt about the bracken and 
bramble ahead, with never a whimper to tell of the keen pleasure 
which keeps their noses twitching and their expressive tails on 
the wave. 

We have been down, as I have said, on the marshes; and in 
the course of an hour, over rush and grass that crackled in the 
sharp morning air like the white crust of a Twelfth cake, have 
brought to bag a mallard, half a dozen snipe, and a heron 
destined for a glass case at the Hall, which the boy in the rear 
who carries our cartridges is now wearing round his neck like 
some gigantic grey muffler. We beat over a ten-acre bit of 
brown plough, picking up a couple of solitary partridges, as well 
as a hare; and now, as the ground slopes upwards, and the old 
weedy highway that once echoed to the wheels of Saxon chariots 
is crossed, we pass from the glebe into the copse-wood, where 
rabbits are a certainty and outlying pheasants more than likely. 
Away go the red spaniels in a delirium of suppressed excitement, 
while down come the beaters’ encouraging sticks on the ash 
stumps; and the first thing that moves is a ‘ bunny,’ who flashes 
along a grassy path, twists sharp to the right just as my com- 
panion’s shot patters through the bramble leaves that sheltered 
him a second before, and, ere any of us can get a clear sight of 
him again, is away into the depth of the brushwood. 

‘Hum!’ says Rover to his four-footed companion in expres- 
sive canine language, ‘that at least was not our fault!’ 

Well, these things will happen; and the rabbits, which are 
often considered only good enough for schoolboys to learn 
shooting upon, will, we know, sometimes put the most experienced 
shot to shame. 

It is not long before ‘Number 2’ gets an opportunity of 
redeeming his credit, a brace of bunnies starting up from under 
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a bush right in front; and both are brought to bag with a pretty 
right and left as they diverge at their best pace on either side. 

But we are now amongst a thin growth of birch trees, clumps 
of holly here and there looming through the slender veil of their 
twigs, and some prettily prattling runnels picking their way down 
the hillsides between the birch roots or thick bunches of tussock 
grass. It is going that requires a considerable amount of atten- 
tion, if one is not to plunge ankle-deep at every step. Suddenly 
the red setter gives an irrepressible yap, a brown something rises 
from a runnel twenty yards in front of the line with superlative 
grace and swiftness, and almost before any of us can steady 
ourselves, it tops the birch trees and goes away ‘like painted 
lightning’ down the glade. It is a bare chance at the best. 
‘Mark cock!’ the beaters shout in sympathetic chorus. A couple 
cf shots are fired so simultaneously that, it was afterwards 
ascertained, the third man was only aware one had been dis- 
charged ; and walking up to the special birch bush whose upper 
twigs are frayed and broken by the hustling lead, there lies the 
first woodcock of the season, dead at its roots. 

We stroke him admiringly before he is added to the bag. 
A few weeks later that russet plumage and those soft owl-like 
wings will be familiar enough; but this is the firstling of the 
brown autumn woods, the embodiment of the changing season, 
and as such commands our liveliest admiration. However, there 
are possibly more where he came from; and as the ‘cock’ goes 
into the keeper’s capacious pouch, we settle down to work once 
more, beating keenly through the long tussock grass, even the 
very setters seeming to feel the renewed importance of the 
occasion. 

On our right, J. has just confided to us that he has changed 
his No. 6 cartridges for No. 7 when the dogs set again. We 
walk cautiously up to them, mentally trying to recall all the 
good advice preciously stored up as to the exact moment to 
fire at Scolopax rusticola—whether to take him on the spring 
or to wait until he is skimming over the tree-tops with that 
peculiarly deceptive flight he affects. We have just comfortably 
settled this matter to our satisfaction, when the dogs rush in, 
and from under their very noses flutter up a covey of partridges ! 
And the worst of it is, the partridge does not rise in the least like 
a woodcock, as one of the party sadly pointed out afterwards. 
He springs often with his front towards you, standing straight up 
on his ruddy tail, as it were, until the wind fills those nervous 
round wings of his; then away he goes in a strong curve, like 
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an express turning round a hillside, and before you have recalled 
the details of that geometrical problem propounded by your 
trusted guide-book on the shelves at home, wherein AB represents 
the trajectory of your shot and cp the swift parabola of the 
bird’s flight, he has dropped like lead over the scarp of the hill, 
and left you shamed and indecisive. 

These at least reflect the emotions of the novice on such 
occasions; but we are not all novices, and the result of our 
few de joie at the covey is a couple of brace, all well stopped. 
Two more rabbits from the boundary hedgerow, and an unhappy 
pheasant who comes swooping in behind our line from no one 
knows where, and pays the penalty of his rashness, brings us to 
the wood-chopper’s shed, at which our lunch has arrived from 
the Hall, and is already spread invitingly for us. 

Such a meal asks for short grace and no sauce. We are as 
hungry as the proverbial hunters. A wren on the topmost twig 
of the faggot roof says benediction for us in a diminutive song of 
limpid sweetness, and we fall with glorious appetites on the good 
things. It is worth the fatigues of a morning’s tramp to feel 
the blood tingling into our legginged legs again as we stretch 
them out upon the carpet of dry oak leaves; and the faint, fine 
odour of the ash chips which lie about on the woodland mosses 
presently blends delightfully with the scent of our cigar. 

We feel we could sit an hour or two talking modern wood- 
craft under such circumstances, but our inflexible leader will not 
hear of it. There are still a couple of rough grass meadows to 
be beaten, a mile or so of beech hanger to be tried for ‘cock’ 
before the yellow sun, already low, goes down; and a long bit 
of water meadow, beloved of teal and snipe, deserving attention ; 
so we march again. A characteristic bird or two from each 
of those beats satisfies our modest ambitions, and we arrive 
home while the flame colour of a frosty sunset is still hanging 
in the eastern sky, full of a satisfaction out of all proportion to 
our bag, and with only just that tiredness which dinner, a game 
of billiards, and a good night’s sleep will certainly cure. 
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A CHAT WITH ‘THE COLONEL’ 


BY GARDEN G. SMITH 


TI WANTED a change. Hard work, without fresh air or exercise, 
had played sad havoc with my nerves, and I was feeling much 
run down. So I took my doctor’s advice, and went home and 
packed my bag and my golf-clubs. The question of where to go 
was soon settled. I bethought me that it was five years since I 
had been to Scotland, and, dinner over, I drove to King’s Cross 
and took the night express for Edinburgh. All through the long 
night I lay sleepless, and the grey March dawn coming in just as 
we crossed the Border revealed Scotland once more in its most 
cheerless aspect. A gale from the south-east was blowing—the 
kind of gale I remembered so well, with sheets of rain that smote, 
as with a lash, upon the steaming panes of the carriage. Looking 
across the flat lands to the sea, the white breakers were just 
visible, crawling under their curtain of mist. 
Is there anything in the world more depressing to the mind 
than a Scotch railway-station on such a morning? Puddles 
_ everywhere. The miserable attempts at ornamental gardening 
by the line side, the stumps of cabbages in the station-master’s 
garden ; the desolation of rows of grimy waggons covered with 
black tarpaulin ; coals and cinders; the dinginess and squalor of 
the station, the maddening incongruity and persistence of adver- 
tisement, sour and tepid coffee, and, over all, the pouring rain, 
produce, in combination, an effect on the mind from which 
immediate suicide seems the only possible escape. 

The weather was, if possible, worse when I arrived at North 
Berwick. Everybody was clad in waterproofs. The roads ran 
like rivers, and the links were desolate and cheerless. ‘Come,’ 
said I to myself, ‘pull yourself together; let not the gloomy 
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aspect of the present hour cloud the fair possibilities of the future. 
To-morrow the sun will shine, the wind will fall, and on these 
links, where at present no living thing is to be seen, you will be 
playing golf with some agreeable stranger whom you will pre- 
sently meet in the comfortable Marine Hotel, towards which this 
rattling bus is even now bearing you.’ But alas! worse was to 
follow. The ‘Marine’ I found practically guestless. Spring 
cleaning was in full-cry. The painters were in, the carpets were 
up. The contents of all the bed- and sitting-rooms, standing on 
their heads, blocked all the passages, and servant-maids, with 
pails and scrubbing-brushes, were scouring and slopping all over 
the place. 

However, I managed to get a bedroom that had passed the 
cleaning ordeal, and with the help of a good fire, a comfortable 
chair, and many pipes, I got through the day somehow, reading 
and writing letters, and about five o’clock I fell asleep in my 
chair. When I awoke it was dark, and I felt cold and very 
hungry. I rang the bell, and was glad to hear from the waiter 
who came in answer to my summons that dinner was ready 
whenever I desired it. I speedily changed my things and 
descended to the dining-room. The huge room was mostly in 
darkness and seemed tenantless ; but the dinner and the Burgundy 
were excellent, and I strove, with some success, to forget the 
storm, which still raged outside, and the loneliness and discomfort 
of my surroundings. I made up my mind that, be the weather 
what it might, I should play golf on the morrow. If I found 
nobody else of my way of thinking, Sayers, I knew, would not 
fail me; and if he were engaged, Big Crawford or Sandy Smith 
would be foemen worthy of my steel, and would not mind a 
wetting. I was absorbed in these stoical reflections, and medi- 
tating coffee and a cigar, when Gustav, the Swiss waiter, brought 
me a message to say that the gentleman sent his compliments, 
and would be glad if I would join him at his table. Looking 
hastily round I discovered, seated at a small table in a far corner 
of the room, a tall, thin, military-lookimg man of distinguished 
appearance, with iron-grey hair. A moment later I crossed over 
and thanked him for his courtesy, and he replied, with great 
politeness, that the obligation was on his side. After some com- 
monplaces on the state of the weather and the emptiness of the 
hotel, my new friend, who had also finished dinner, suggested 
that a little port would not be amiss, and over our first glass I 
learned that, like myself, he meditated golf. The conversation 
thereupon naturally turned upon golfing matters, and I was much 
struck with the accurate knowledge which the stranger displayed 
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of the game, and with the authoritative tone and spirit of his 
remarks. He seemed to have been everywhere, and from his 
incidental allusions to his own play, which were not made in any 
boastful spirit, I could gather that he was no mean performer. 
There seemed to be no green, either in this country or abroad, 
with which he was unfamiliar, and no golfer of any eminence, 
amateur or professional, with whom he had not played, and of 
whom he had not some interesting reminiscence to relate. We 
presently got quite friendly and contidential. We arranged to 
play together in the morning, fair weather or foul—my companion 
said it was all the same to him—and after discussing a great 
many mutual acquaintances, and finding that he knew my name, 
I ventured to ask him for his. He suddenly looked grave, and 
for answer produced a red morocco card-case, from which he 
handed me a card. Printed in red ink, in flowing characters, I 
read the following :— 


Cou. B. Bocry, 


LATE D.O. DRAGOONS. 


I was thunderstruck. I stammered out that I was very glad to 
make his acquaintance, and that his name was, of course, quite 
familiar to me. Regarding me keenly, and, I thought, a trifle 
severely, he said: ‘ You will perhaps be good enough, sir, not to 
divulge my identity either here or on the green. I am travelling 
just now strictly incognito, for reasons which you may be able to 
conjecture. For some cause or other there is a distinct prejudice 
against me in Scotland, and I am here to investigate it. Men 
whose golfing incompetence is only equalled by their historical 
ignorance keep prating about the ancient traditions of the game, 
and allude to me in this connexion in a disrespectful manner. 
A strong party, both at St. Andrews and Muirfield, are pleased to 
entertain the delusion that I am entirely of English extraction, 
when my very name might have convinced them of their error. 
I am of the Bogies of Strathbogie, and it was only for private 
family reasons, not unconnected with the disruption of the Kirk, 
that my father left Scotland and we changed the spelling of our 
name. But long before I ever set foot on an English green I 
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played many a match against the best players of Elie and Leven, | 
and even of St. Andrews itself.’ | 
I hastened to assure him of my sympathy, and that I would 
not betray his confidence. 
‘ The absurd provincialism of St. Andrews,’ pursued the Colonel, 
filling his glass, ‘to call it by no stronger name, which is shared 
| 


and encouraged by the Honourable Company, is inimical to the 
best interests of the game, and will inevitably result in the vast I. 
golfing public taking the control of golfing matters into their own We 
hands. In former times the wealth and power of these clubs, af 
coupled with the fact that they numbered in their ranks all the Hh 
best amateur golfers, and were the patrons of all the professional M 
talent in the country, gave them an authority that nobody could 
question. But with the spread of the game, with the rise of 
equally influential and wealthy clubs, and the formation of first- 
class greens all over the kingdom; with the amateur and open 
championships being won by English and Scottish golfers alto- 
gether outside the pale of St. Andrews, that authority has been ie 
sapped and mined, and the ridiculous and hidebound conservatism iB 
that refuses to listen to the reasonable and necessary modifica- n 
tions of the ancient law, which the new conditions demand, can 
only end, as I have said, in the creation of a new representative n 
legislative authority, in which St. Andrews may indeed have a H 
voice, but no longer a controlling one.’ ih 
The Colonel spoke with some heat, and it was with a good Ap 
deal of diffidence that I ventured to point out that the Royal and ie 
Ancient Club had at least consented to the representation of certain 
other clubs at their meetings in regard to the championship i 
arrangements. ‘All that,’ replied he, ‘is of no use. It is only a A 
partial concession, most reluctantly dragged from them, and they i 
take good care to maintain themselves as the predominant partner 
in the arrangement. The rules for the amateur championship 
itself are notoriously unfair, and it happens time after time that 
the man who is playing the best game at the meeting gets knocked 
out owing to the fortuitous nature of the draw, being exhausted 
with a succession of stiff encounters, and the trophy is won by _E 
some outsider who has had nothing to beat all the way through. 
‘The rules of the game itself, badly tinkered at St. Andrews 
in 1891, want revising and simplifying. At present they are too 
complex, and in too many cases are quite inadequate to meet the 
requirements of golf on other greens, quite as good as St. Andrews, 
but with a different disposition of holes and hazards. A simplifi- 
cation of the law in regard to penalty, so as to suit all greens, is 
urgently demanded ; and the rules dealing with the employment 
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and behaviour of caddies are also badly in want of revision, in 
view of altered circumstances.’ 

The Colonel seemed thoroughly wound up, and to change the 
conversation—though I felt the delicacy of the subject—I tried to 
get him to talk about his own game by saying that I thought the 
quality of first-class golf was steadily improving. He agreed with 
me that it was, and in proof of it he alluded, with some com- 
placency, to the fact that his own score on most links was 
gradually being reduced. Seeing him in a better temper, and 
using the utmost discretion in my language, I then asked him 
whether he found that the absolute certainty of his own play did 
not seriously interfere with his enjoyment of the game; that it 
seemed to me, looking to the peculiar conditions under which he 
played, that the game must be robbed of much of its pleasure and 
excitement by the inevitable nature of his performance. ‘There, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ you betray an ignorance and want of reflection that 
surprise me. It is true, of course, as you say, that my score for 
a given hole never varies. But, say that I do it in five, there are 
twenty ways of reaching the bottom in that number, and I con- 
stantly exercise my fancy in the manner by which I register the 
required number of strokes. Sometimes I top my tee shot, or I 
bunker myself and require two to get out, but by a magnificent 
recovery, or by holing a mashie shot or a long putt, I never fail 
to make the balance even. Again, I sometimes find myself within 
a foot of the hole in a stroke short.of my proper number; I miss 
the short putt and the thing is done. In addition, I never have 
the mortification of having to tear up my card half-way round, 
and I win many more matches than I lose. I assure you, sir, 
that the sense of .power and mastery I possess in extricating 
myself from an apparently hopeless position more than compen- 
sates for my inability to beat records; for which pursuit, indeed,’ 
he added, ‘ I have never had any taste.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said I, ‘Colonel, that you have never entered for 
the amateur cham—— ;’ but the Colonel was yawning and looked 
a trifle bored, so I presently wished him ‘ good-night.’ 

In the morning, when Gustav brought me my tea, the sun 
was shining brightly, and I asked him if the Colonel was up yet. 
He stared at me with his blue Swiss eyes, and I repeated my 
question, adding, ‘The gentleman who was at dinner last night ?’ 
‘But, sare,’ he said, ‘you have dine by yourself; there was not 
no other gentlemans beside.’ 


After a pause I said, ‘Gustav, I will not have any Burgundy 
to-night.’ 


‘A POACHING AFFRAY 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


Ir was a lovely morning in October. ‘The sun was bright, the air 
was crisp and frosty, but, although it seemed quite clear, a soft 
haze hung about the branches of the trees and clothed the distance 
with a delicate blue veil. Transparent and ethereal cobwebs, 
‘threads of the virgin,’ as they say in France, floated, with long 
and glistening tendrils, shoulder-high across the sandy road. On 
either side the way, tall, red-stemmed firs rose up, while down 
below their sinewy grip upon the soil was lost in dark-green 
rhododendrons, now at rest after the mad reckless wealth of 
blossom which they tendered to each passer all the month of 
June. Here and there along the road a dark-eyed squirrel 
impudently ran across; a golden pheasant—alone of all his tribe 
to brave the chill of rhododendron-covers—flashed out for a short 
bright moment e’er he hid that coveted attire, at once his glory 
and undoing, from the prowling tramp. 

High overhead, where open spaces in the woods afford a 
chance, a peregrine swung lightly in the breeze, circling, or 
poised, with outstretched wings, keen vision fixed, and senses all 
alive with hunger and desire for blood, while in the river down 
below the wild-duck crouched and turned an iridescent head and 
curious eye to watch the common foe. 

Further up the road the covers change their character, and 
there, among the heather and young larch, brown pheasants, hares 
and black game find a home, with snipe and woodcock in their 
season, while, in a winding tributary stream, the sheldrake and 
goosander lie concealed, and little clouds of teal rise up alarmed, 
to wheel in unison and sink again before the quiet ween tempts 
them out to sea. 
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Few people pass this way, save those that have affairs with 
the Great House, off to the left beyond the ‘county’ bridge. The 
little wayside inn, the ‘Rose and Crown,’ could scarcely drive a 
roaring trade even in its palmy days, but now it harbours chiefly 
cyclists, an abstemious, hardy race, with one idea, and that a 
photographic one, and one absorbing universal need for ginger- 
beer and buns. 

Far behind, on the junction of two rivers, where they fall into 
the sea, sprawls the sleepy scattered town of Twyneham, and, 
before us, Ringwood Heath stretches for miles towards Cranbourne, 
which, to the local mind, looms like infinity, mysterious and 
admittedly beyond the grasp of human reason. On this bright 
morning, faintly and from far away, towards Twyneham, floated 
the sounds, first of a horse’s feet and next of wheels, while presently, 
round a sharp curve in the road, where it follows the windings of 
the river, came into sight a pony cart with plain brown harness 
and varnished panels glistening in the sun. The pony, closely 
clipped, was now the colour of a mouse, whatever may have been 
his coat a month or two ago. His nose being towards his stable, 
and the hour of that square mid-day meal, to which his plump form 
did such credit, being close at hand, he had a greater mind to go 
than his little mistress, who was driving him, assisted by a solemn 
groom, so tightly buckled in his livery that he could barely wink 
an eye. 

Havis D’Abernon was returning from a meeting of a charitable 
society, where she had presided that morning, resigned and 
patient, bored to the verge of tears, small and forlorn and very 
young, beside the portly and experienced dames of whom her 
committee consisted. Her spirits had risen with freedom from 
constraint and the fresh sharp autumn air, while, with the exertion 
of holding in her peppery little cob, a bright soft flush had risen 
in her cheek to glorify her childish face and dreamy eyes. 

Sir Charles and she had just returned from Scotland, and were 
now settled at Avonsworth, his Hampshire place, for the pheasant 
shooting and a series of house-parties. 

But there had been trouble lately among the neighbouring 
squires—all strict preservers of game—for a rough determined gang 
of poachers was about, so that both keepers and watchers siept 
with one eye open, and took their meals when fortune sent them. 
It was known that an ugly case would come on at the next 
Assizes. How woulditend? Would the verdict be manslaughter 
or murder, who could say? This question filled men’s minds: 
how to be armed sufficiently to defend what is legally your 
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property, to say nothing of your own life if attacked, and yet keep 
clear of tragedies such as that on which a man’s fate now hung 
suspended in the balance. 

A kind of help yourself (to your neighbours’ goods) association 
appeared to have established itself in a village of evil repute, a 
suburb of the neighbouring town of Valebourne, whence on dark 
nights, or even in broad daylight, raiding parties emerged, armed 
for scientific warfare both with man and beast. 

Now Sir Charles D’Abernon’s head-keeper, though a keeper, 
was a man of peace. In twenty years he had never been known 
to catch a poacher, and yet his beat was better stocked with game 
than any of the others! You might meet him at odd hours, 
along the road or in the covers, looking half asleep, but sly and 
full of country cunning, and with ‘weather eye well lifted.’ It 
was whispered that he paid blackmail to the more notorious 
poachers of the district, but if Sir Charles could waive that 
question and look only to results, however strange the facts might 
seem, surely it is not for us to be inquisitive. 

Lady D’Abernon, as she met him sauntering on his rounds 
that morning, stopped to consult him as to the health of her pet 
Japanese puppy, which was giving her some anxiety. ‘Grows, 
does she?’ answered Spicer, with a scarcely veiled contempt for 
anything but sporting dogs, a sentiment of which ‘ Mousmi’ 
showed her appreciation by shrill uninterrupted yapping. ‘ You 
send her to me, my lady; a sight better for her and my pheasants 
too. ’Pears to have a nose, she does. I finds her hunting by 
herself; she'll get into a gin.’ 

Havis, defeated, unable to cope with Spicer’s patronising 
depreciation of her beautiful pet, changed the subject by an 
inquiry as to whether a great many pheasants’ eggs had been 
stolen that spring. 

‘Ah!’ said the keeper, with a grin, which he endeavoured 
with poor success to control as disrespectful. ‘There was that 
Thorne ; him as had a sick wife, what your Ladyship sent to the 
horsespital. I see’d un, one day, up along, by the river, after 
eggs. I'd found the nest afore he did, the rascal! and I knowed 
the eggs was bad. SolI waited for un in the road, and as he come 
aiong I see’d his jacket bulging out one side. And, “ Mornin’!”’ 
says I, “ mornin’, Thorne!’ and hit un friendly-like across the 
pocket with my stick. J knowed well enough what lay inside 
that pocket, but I couldn’t touch un on the King’s highway. 
No more I didn’t want to, for them eggs was sich, when they was 
broke—there worn’t no going nearst un for a month!’ 
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This realistic account of Spicer’s favourite methods of game- 
preserving satisfied Havis’s thirst for information, and, not 
knowing what other anecdotes might follow in its train, she 
loosed her restless pony’s reins, and drove on to a cottage higher 
up the road, while Spicer dawdled grinning on his way. 


HIT UN FRIENDLY-LIKE ACROSS THE POCKET WITH MY STICK 


Arrived at her destination, Havis sprang out, on charitable 
thoughts intent, and left the groom to hold the pony at the 
cottage door. For some minutes she sat talking to the various 
inmates of the house, hearing their woes, and promising help 
or admonishing where it was needed ; a lecture she could never 
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bring herself to administer, and many a time her leniency to wrong- 
doers made the old Rector shake his head and give her good advice. 

All at once, just as she had got through the rheumatics of the 
grandmother, the strange and complicated diseases of the invalid 
daughter, and was safely launched upon the whooping cough and 
measles of the latest baby in the family, there was a great com- 
motion outside, and, running to the gate, she was just in time to 
see a horse and spring cart, with two men in it, gallop past at 
full speed. The men were lashing their beast with all their 
might, and had already passed the cottage when Havis got out, 
so that she only saw their backs. The cob was violently excited, 
and the groom had enough to do to hold him. 

‘What was that?’ cried Havis; ‘the horse was surely not 
running away ?’ 

‘No, my lady,’ cried the groom; ‘they were thrashing him 
along. I should know them anywhere. I saw their faces well. 
They’d been up to no good, I’ll swear, up there on Ringwood 
Heath !’ 

Just as he had done speaking, a game-watcher came running 
for his life along the road, pale as death, already panting 
pretty hard, and asking if a cart had passed that way. 

He and an under-keeper had been watching on the Heath when 
they heard the sound of a shot. They ran to the spot, and gave 
chase to aman witha gun anda pheasant in his hand, but he got 
clean away into the road, jumped into a cart, which was waiting 
for him, and galloped off. They had then taken a short cut 


' across the fields, and, springing at the horse’s head, had tried to 


catch him by the bit. But the poachers had struck them across 
the face, whipped up the horse, and driven overthem. His mate, 
he said, lay bleeding on the road five hundred yards away. 

Here he started off at full speed after the cart, while Havis’s 
one thought was to go at once to the assistance of the wounded 
man. 

Presently they came upon him, sitting on the ground, wiping 
his damaged face with a large red pocket-handkerchief. But the 
picturesque and varied flow of language which proceeded from 
his cut and bleeding lips soon reassured the groom, if not the 
inexperienced Havis, as to the extent of the injuries inflicted. 
He refused all assistance, but begged for the pony cart to catch 
up his assailants. This was granted him after some hesitation, 
and soon Havis was left standing in the road, while the disap- 
pointed cob, farther from his dinner than ever, vanished at a great 
pace out of sight. 
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She herself ran home across the fields, and arrived late for 
luncheon, to find Sir Charles wondering a little as to her where- 
abouts, but reading his paper in a fairly tranquil state of mind. 

‘Well!’ he exclaimed, when he had heard her story, ‘ what 
on earth were you about not to have let the men give chase at 
once, instead of losing time in going after Frampton? Now they 
will very likely get away altogether.’ 

But Havis could not, she felt, have left the under-keeper 
wounded on the road, and not attended to his hurts, although 
they proved to be so far removed from mortal, while, at the same 
time, she nursed a secret wish that the poachers might escape. 
Her tender heart inspired her with the hope that, if they only got 
a chance, they now might mend their ways. 

She ventured to emit the latter aspiration, but her spouse 
pooh-poohed this view of things as sentimental and romantic. 

However, as nothing could be done, he sat down to his lunch 
with equanimity, and made his little wife, still pale and shaken 
with the unwonted sight of blood and violence, swallow what food 
she could, and then go off to rest herself. 

‘At any rate,’ he said to himself, ‘if they do get away now, 
they are sure to be known to the police hereabouts, and James 
saw them face to face and can identify them.’ 

Meanwhile, James Frampton and the cob were posting off 
towards Valebourne. They crossed the river, and came to a steep 
pitch, where the road was heavy with the loose gravel and sand 
all too liberally bestowed upon its surface by the Local Highway 
Board in that district. ‘Who drives fat cattle should himself be 
fat ;’ but Frampton, thin and wiry, smarting moreover with pain 
and mortification, would not hear of easing the cob when he 
began to show signs of distress. As a result, when they got to 
the outskirts of Valebourne, it became evident that some other 
means of locomotion must be found. 

James pulled up at a wayside inn, while his companion ran 
on to prosecute inquiries in likely places, promising to return 
shortly. 

The former drove into the yard, where he saw a cart standing, 
and taking out his lame and streaming beast, proceeded to lead 
him into the stable. 

Here he found two men busy rubbing down a horse, still 
panting and covered with foam. As he entered one looked up, 
ran to the stable-door, and put his back against it. 

‘ Are you the chaps I see just now en Ringwood Heath?’ said 
James, trapped and abject. 


THE GROOM HAD ENOUGH TO DO TO HOLD HIM 
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‘And what if we are, mate?’ answered he with his back 
against the door. 

‘What of that ?’ replied James; ‘why, I seed you plain, and 
you’ve pretty near killed a keeper.’ 

‘We'll pretty nigh kill you, if you don’t keep a quiet tongue 
in your head,’ said the man on guard. 

Here his companion, who had been grooming the horse, looked 
round and caught sight of James’s face. 

‘Hallo!’ said he—while James, white as a sheet, dropped the 
cob’s bridle and staggered back against the wall—‘ I see you've not 
forgotten that little job we was on together in ’92, when you was 
out of a situation! He was the clumsy fool that got me lagged ; 
he won’t peach; you can let him go,’ he went on to his mate, 
who moved away from the stable-door. Then—suddenly changing 
his tone—‘ Get out of this ye white-faced cur! and dare to say 
again ye seed us plain! ’ 

He flung the door wide open, and James, crumpled up and 
shivering, led out his horse and harnessed him again. 

Slowly and painfully he took the homeward road, the cob dead 
lame, and hanging his whilom jaunty little head. 

During all this time, at Avonsworth, the hours passed away, 
and brought no tidings of the groom or cob. The local police 
made a report; Spicer also made his appearance, and stated 
that he had seen them from a distance, but had nothing to add 
to Havis’s account of the affair, except that there was no doubt 
in his mind the poachers would make for Valebourne, where, in 
his opinion, every scoundrel in the county had his lair, and where 


the tide, which ‘drew from out that boundless deep’ of wicked-: 


ness, would be sure, in his opinion, to ‘turn again home.’ Of 
James he merely said: ‘ Poor lookin’ tool he is. I allow he won’t 
be much use to we.’ 

Sir Charles dismissed him, and the afternoon wore on, but no 
news came. The evening then set in, and Havis and her husband, 
dressed for dinner, sat waiting in the drawing-room for the gong 
to sound. 

‘I quite expect to hear that James has thrown down your 
cob,’ said Sir Charles, ‘and broken his knees ; he has had to walk 
him home, and that is why he is so late. He might have gone 
three times over to Valebourne and back the time he has been 
away. But that moment the gong sounded, and the butler 
entered the room to announce both dinner and the arrival of the 
errant James. 

As soon as the dessert had been placed on the table, James 
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appeared to give an account of himself. ‘ Yes, Sir Charles,’ he 
replied, all in one word, ‘we went after the cart as hard as we 
could go, but the cob, he’s terrible fat, he is, and we had to ease 
him up the hills. 

‘No, Sir Charles, we didn’t catch ’em up. They went towards 
Valebourne, according to what we heard tell along the road, and 


SAT WAITING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


when we got there the cob fell lame. I had to put him up at the 
“White Horse.” ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ interrupted Sir Charles; ‘but I have just heard 
from the police that two men with a cart, and a horse all in a 
lather, turned into the yard there just before you did. You saw 
the men on the Heath, and told her Ladyship you could identify 
them anywhere.’ 

‘Yes, Sir Charles.’ 
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‘Well, and did you identify them ?’ 

‘No, Sir Charles, I couldn’t exactly say as I did.’ 

Here James’s face lost all expression and never regained it 
during the rest of the interview. He was the only man who had 
had a clear view of the poachers’ faces, as Frampton, the under- 
keeper, had been struck across the eyes and mouth and half- 
blinded as soon as he got to the horse’s head, while the watcher 
was no better off, and Havis had only seen their backs. 

After a moment’s examination of the man’s blank and sullen 
countenance, ‘ You can go,’ said his master, and he went. 

The cob’s temper never recovered the bucketing he received 
that day, and he had to be degraded from the service of his 
indulgent lady to that of carrying the daily mails between 
Twyneham and Avonsworth, so that for years his plump figure 
and general naughtiness were a well-known sight upon the road. 
James was shortly filled with an ardent desire, instilled into him 
by the coolness of his fellow-servants, to better himself. He was 
not pressed to remain, while Spicer read his underlings a lec- 
ture upon tactics, which, let us hope, they profit by, even to this 
day, keeping clear of violence, and resorting to the more refined 
artistic methods of their chief. 
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RACEHORSES AND OTHERS IN 1897 


BY F. J. RIDGWAY 


In this short réswmé of the racing incidents of 1897, it is not my 
intention to try to explain how it was that the Flirt filly, after 
beating the Breach of Promise colt at Lincoln on March 22, easily 
succumbed to that animal at Windsor on April 1, over identically 
the same distance, at the same weights, and with the same distin- 
guished horsemen in the saddle. That way madness lies. Rather 
would I discuss certain features which appear to be in some way 
peculiar to this present year, and notable indeed among these 
stand out the successes of Irish horses. That island, as far as 
1897 is concerned, should no longer be pitiably described as the 
‘distressful country ;’ rather should it triumphantly be re- 
christened the successful land. It remains, of course, for future 
years to enlighten us as to whether these successes are like 
another celebrated product of the green island, merely of a streaky 
character, or whether they have really come to stay. There can 
be no doubt, however, that many of the inhabitants have already, 
directly and indirectly, largely benefited by the victories of Irish 
horses. Both trainers and owners who have lately visited Ireland 
with a view to buying have found the happy proprietors fully 
alive to the enhanced value of their possessions, and this applies to 
jumpers as well as to flat-race horses ; but if they are good sales- 
men, there can be no doubt that, taking them all round, they are 
right good sportsmen too; and their luck must be a source of 
congratulation to all Englishmen who take a right interest in the 
well-being of the Turf. 

With all due respect and admiration for our French friends, it 
would have been a lamentable circumstance if they had selected 
this particular season for making one of their celebrated descents 
on English racecourses, and sweeping off the majority of our 
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valuable prizes. The consideration they have displayed in not 
doing so is probably as much owing to the moderate quality of 
their horses as to the fact of their recognising that our great 
Jubilee year should be sacred to English and colonial animals. 
With regard to our so-called classic horses, I fear we must 
admit that they have hardly risen to the occasion either by their 
appearance or performances. Galtee More is undoubtedly a really 
good-looking and, what is I think still better, a sporting-looking 
horse; but for most of the others, perhaps it would be kinder to 
dismiss them by saying that their beauty was of the skin-deep 
order—though Frisson has had a near shave of being a really fine- 
looking beast, and Chittabob may yet get something to win 
him a great reputation. St. Simon mares—though, if good for 
anything, all wire and whipcord—would certainly never command 
the prices they do on account of their fatal beauty; and what 
would Chelandry fetch if entered to be sold at Tattersall’s on an 
off day, without any announcement of her pedigree, to an audience 
that did not recognise her? Would she on the score of looks 
alone fetch the price of a good polo pony? The thing one 
chiefly fears about Galtee More is that he is nota genuine stayer, 
and a few more victories of the same character as his Leger 
triumph would have been almost as bad as a crushing defeat. 
That over a mile, or say a mile and a quarter, he is some pounds 
better than any other of his year, he has I think conclusively 
proved ; but were he to meet Velasquez over the Leger distance 
in a fast-run race, I fancy we should see an exciting struggle, as 
there can be little doubt that Lord Rosebery’s horse has lately 
been coming on in a way which it is always hard to estimate ; his 
very defeat by Love Wisely, at level weights, having regard to 
the field behind him, and the terms on which he was meeting 
them, proves this. It is all very well for Galtee More’s numerous 
friends to argue that the Leger was an entirely false-run race, 
that the near squeak their champion had of experiencing his first 
three-year-old defeat was owing to this fact alone, and in no way 
to his want of stamina; but if this was really the case, would his 
owner have withdrawn him from what the majority of racegoers 
regard as the most sporting handicap of the flat-racing season, 
the Cesarewitch? The limitations of his capacity were, however, 
made plain in the Cambridgeshire. 

Of the handicap horses that have performed during 1897, much 
that is good may be written, much that is moderate, much that 
is bad. Winkfield’s Pride must have gladdened many Irish 
hearts, and filled many Irish purses, his one defeat having been 
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sustained at the hands or heels of an animal whom we hope and 
believe to have been one of the horses of the generation. The 
victory in France of the son of Winkfield was so well received by 
the natives that there can be little doubt our neighbours had 
recognised the fact that the Irish horse was infinitely superior to 
their own form, and had backed him accordingly. 

Clorane, who looks as if he would rather enjoy carrying a 
good 14-st. man fox-catching, has perhaps been somewhat of 
a disappointment from the point of view of the Turf scribe, who 
loves the record breaker; but he has always been carrying lumps 
of weight, and his defeat of Diakka at nearly 2 st. in the 
Doveridge Stakes, by the light of recent events, reads a fine per- 
formance. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable feature in the 
history of the year’s handicaps has -been the resuscitation of that 
grand old warrior Victor Wild, who seemed last ‘ back end’ to 
have gone hopelessly and irretrievably to the bad, and looked 
rather like joining the ranks of the platers unless a merciful policy 
were exercised by his owner. Coming out like a giant refreshed 
at Lincoln, he ran most respectably with the nice little racing 
weight of 9 st. 9 lb., and performed again with the utmost brilliancy 
and dash when attempting to give the mysterious Clwyd 2 st. 4 lb., 
and 9 lb. to that ‘smasher’ Kilcock at Kempton. Again his 
running in the Hunt Cup was of the highest order ; for Knight of 
the Thistle had been immensely fancied for the Derby of 1896, 
and here Victor Wild, smilingly presenting him with no less than 
2 st. 7 lb., fairly hustled him up. It would have been indeed a 
matter of deep regret to all true sportsmen if the good horse had 
not been allowed to taste the sweets of victory after all these 
deeds of derring-do, and hearty was the enthusiasm when he 
accomplished what many thought was an impossible task in 
giving Sandia 3 st. and a decisive beating. The way in whick the 
public idol went down to the post on that occasion was remark- 
able; he seemed thoroughly to appreciate the applause of his 
numerous admirers and really appeared to be nodding his 
acknowledgments. How different his demeanour and bearing 
to that of the ‘thinking’ horse when on his way to take part in 
a race—a proceeding of which he has thoroughly sickened many 
years ago! He is always full of thought, but never so thoughtful 
as on an occasion of this kind. The keen observer may almost 
detect from the way he carries his ears and his listless gait the 
purport of these ruminations, the upshot of which is that he has 
had a great deal too much of the game. 

There are many thinking horses now figuring on the Turf, 
and they are a source of great danger and anxiety to those wno 
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are in any way connected with them. Horses have far more 
retentive memories, too, than people give them credit for 
possessing. I think it was Rosy Morn who, having been 
indulged with two dead-heats and a run off with Deuce of Clubs 
at Sandown, was some years after taken over from Epsom to 
Esher, with the view of having some nice exhilarating exercise 
there in the shape of a trial. When he recognised the place, he 
proceeded to lie down and have a determined series of fits, I 
imagine of an apoplectic nature. Many people, too, confidently 
looked forward to the success of Court Ball in the Duke of York 
Stakes at Kempton, where he was certainly most leniently 
treated on his running with Bradwardine at Epsom in June. 
His backers had probably lost sight of the fact that it was on 
this same Kempton course that the Royal Hampton horse had 
passed some of the most unpleasant moments of his existence 
when battling out a most stirring and exciting finish with that 
good horse Best Man, the upshot being a dead-heat, with Court 
Ball in receipt of the nice little trifle of 3 st.4 Ib. I have seen a 
notorious rogue leading a Leger favourite a really rattling gallop on 
the historic Town Moor, and going like a lion till he approached 
sthe stand ; when, I suppose under tke impression that the hated 
finish and inevitable dressing down was just about to begin, he 
stopped as if he had been picked off by a dum-dum bullet, and 
could hardly be persuaded even to walk home. 

But, quite apart from having to grapple with many of the 
thinking, ungenerous, and unsound during the past season, the 
state of the going must have been a source of the greatest 
anxiety to the painstaking trainer; for, although we experienced 
practically six months’ continuous rain from about the middle of 
August 1896, the going as early as March in the present year 
was decidedly on the hard side, owing to sun and wind; and 
throughout the whole of the season trainers who prepare their 
charges on downs such as exist at Lambourne, Stockbridge, 
Russley, and Pimperne have had an obvious advantage over their 
less fortunate brethren who train at such places as Newmarket 
and Epsom. In this connexion I would warn the racing novice, 
whatever be his position or degree, to religiously avoid passing 
any disparaging remarks on the going to any clerk of the course 
or official of a meeting. He may with comparative impunity 
adversely criticise the position of the stand, giving as his opinion 
that it was a great pity when they were about it that they did not 
erect it at an angle from which racing could be seen, and in such 
a position that the animal leading some six lengths at the 
distance might be picked out with some pretension to accuracy ; 
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he may regret that the chops served in the grill-room are 
obviously imported from abroad, and that the sobriety of the 
waiters is not above suspicion ; he may also speak disparagingly 
of the value of the stakes to be run for, and even attack both the 
past and present life of the official himself; but if he sets any 
store on his peace and quietude, he will pass no adverse remarks 
on the going. I once had the hardihood, after a fortnight’s 
continuous rain throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
to remark to an official at one of our drawing-room meetings 
which possesses a stiff clay soil, reduced to a quagmire of such 
intensity that even the thirstiest soul thought several times 
before crossing it to enjoy the hospitality of the carriage folk on 
the other side of the course, that the going was ‘rather holding.’ 
His reply deserves embalming. Haughtily he answered, ‘ Well, 
the going just in front of the stand here where it has been raining 
may be a trifle heavy, but on the far side it is simply perfect. I 
ought to know, for I have just walked round the whole of it.’ The 
condition of his immaculate boots deprived this ex parte statement 
of much of its value. A man who will hazard his future welfare 
in defending the obviously rotten going on a racecourse deserves 
more recognition than the racing official at present receives ; but, « 
honestly, there can be little doubt that the going on many of our 
courses leaves much to be desired, even at meetings where big 
dividends are otherwise deservedly earned and mammoth prizes. 
given. 

Habitual racegoers who never dream of walking round the 
course would, I feel sure, be somewhat surprised and even, 
alarmed if they would carefully examine some of the tracks at 
even the best conducted of our suburban race meetings. Indeed, 
many of them compare unfavourably, as far as the state of the 
ground is concerned, with the courses so seldom used in the wild 
West, such as Plymouth, Torquay, and Totnes—the latter pro- 
bably unique in the annals of sport, for there in many of the 
races the horses have to cross the flowing main, in the shape of 
a very respectable river, twice, and gallop down a macadam road 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, with other pleasant and varied 
interludes. It was on this classic ground that one of the local 
hunt servants, who frequently rode at the meeting, had invariably 
attached to his horse’s bit a long cord ; and if anything happened, 
as it frequently did, which involved their parting company, he 
would play his erstwhile mount as if he were a seven-pound 
trout, and, having succeeded in landing him, would resume the 
even tenor of his way as if nothing out of the ordinary had 
taken place. 
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So far in this article reference has been made only to the 
good handicap performances, for my pen would fairly blush were 
it called upon to analyse some of the second-rate handicap form 
and some of the form which has practically no rating at all. 
One’s only wonder is that owners can be found or, when dis- 
covered, can be induced to keep some of the ‘others’ referred to 


in the heading of this article in training at all. A young and. 


enthusiastic sportsman, having purchased for some 301. a faded 
photograph of what had once been a racehorse, approached an 


experienced and, luckily for the enthusiast, a conscientious ~ 


trainer, with the object of inducing him to train his new purchase. 
To the hesitating question as to what he had better do with 
his bundle of rags, the answer came like a bolt from the blue, 
‘Better shoot him, sir.’ This advice, though on the face of it 
almost brutal, was the very best and kindest that could have 
been tendered both for horse and man. I would add a word 
with regard to the handicapping in Nurseries. It is a well-known 
rule of the Turf that a two-year-old who has never run, when 
entered in a Nursery, is always honoured with the proud position 
of top-weight. Now the proprietor of the Parachute colt is 
painfully aware of the fact that his animal, though useful, has 
about as much chance of successfully presenting the Balloon 
filly with a stone—which he will be certainly called upon to do 
under the present condition of affairs—as he has of winning the 
National next March; so he is forced to cast about him with a 
view to getting matters more favourably arranged for his horse. 
This can only be accomplished in one way—a series of ‘ airings ;’ 
and to this most unsatisfactory state of affairs may be ascribed 
most of the in-and-out form of our young horses. A remedy I 
must leave for abler pens than mine to devise, but I do not think 
a fatal blow would be struck to the well-being of the Turf if 
Nurseries were abolished altogether. If aman has a two-year-old 
so moderate that he cannot win a race unless he is in receipt of 
some 2 st. from indifferent horses of his own age, let him either 
have him shot or give him the benefit of the rest and time which 
in all probability he urgently needs. 


With regard to the two-year-olds of 1897, if make and shape > 


go for anything I think one may look forward with some con- 
fidence to their turning out a better lot than those we saw last 
year. Taking them all round, they appear to have more bone and 
substance, and look more like going on generally, than their 
immediate predecessors. I believe that not a few racing men 
failed to support Dieudonné at Kempton for the somewhat extra- 
ordinary reason that he was ‘too good-looking,’ and many people 
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too, I remember used to find the same remarkable fault in Morion- 
This is a failing which one would wish was more marked and 
more general than it is at present. Dieudonné is, indeed, a 
handsome colt. He recalls vivid memories of his sire, Amphion, 
and, to the middle-aged, recollections of a memorable day at 
Croydon, when that worthy took on L’Abbesse de Jouarre, both 
of them making their début on this occasion. I saw Amphion at 
the Compton stud not long since, and, though not a betting man, 
should like to have wagered a small sum that his nase would be 
associated with something really good before much more water 
had flowed under London Bridge; he remains the perfect gentle- 
man he always was. In the next box Avington was standing, 
grown much like Melton; and what a beautifully turned little 
fellow he was! His next-door neighbour was Crafton, who, as 
the Chopette colt, so nearly effected a surprise in Paradox’s Two 
Thousand. Cyllene is a capital send-off for Bonavista, being 
apparently one of those good animals that can not only give away 
weight, but, what is even still more meritorious, fight out a finish 
in the most dogged manner under adverse conditions. Ninus 
speaks well for Sheen ; Disraeli with luck will certainly not injure 
Galopin’s great reputation, nor does Ayrshire look like being left 
out in the cold. 

No notice of the racing season would be complete without. 
a reference, however short, to the latest innovation.on the Turf— 
the starting machine—known, I believe, among its numerous 
detractors as the ‘trap.’ Therecan be no doubt that it will meet 
with great opposition from many quarters, and even on its merits 
it is no certainty that it will turn out a success; but at the 
same time what a blessing it would be if, through this or some 
other form of mechanism, horses could be got off promptly and 
fairly! The harm that is done to young horses at the start is 
incalculable. A jockey is as proud as a peacock of the reputa- 
tion he has somehow acquired for possessing ‘hands.’ This 
means that no living horse must, under any circumstances, 
get away for any distance with him, even if this involves the 
animal’s head being nearly sawn from his body; the result 
being that his mouth is ruined, very probably his hocks badly 
sprung, and his temper certainly not improved. But, apart 
from the agreeable condition of things which no delay at the 
post would mean for our equine friends, what a relief it would 
also be for the onlookers! How wearisome are the half-hour 
waits at the post which are of such frequent occurrence, and, of 
course, entirely unavoidable! Any unprejudiced person who has 
been in the habit of going down to the start is always prepared 
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for a long delay, his only wonder being how it is that the horses 
ever get off at all, especially at places like Epsom and Brighton, 
where getting well away is half the battle. 

In conclusion, I would make a few remarks on the jumpers 
whom we have seen out in 1897. I know they are only alluded 
to with the utmost contempt by those who follow flat-racing only, 
but, believe me, there is much good in them—much to like, much 
to respect. A horse that can get over the National course at a 
good pace, and not bother himself greatly about the fences, is an 
animal to be spoken of with reverence, not treated with con- 
tempt. He may have been of no account on the flat, and for 
this reason has laid himself open to the revilings of the five- 
furlong autocrat ; but may not this have been because his virtues 
were inherent? And when these have been developed by a course 
of long work and schooling over fences, whereby his good points 
have asserted themselves, and muscle has been put on in the right 
places, surely he is entitled to a good character in his new situation? 
On the day Manifesto won the National he was undoubtedly a 
clinking good animal, a magnificent fencer, who took but little 
out of himself at his jumps, a sticker of the first water, and a 
horse endowed with a fair turn of speed. What more could the 
most exacting ask for inachaser? And though he was defeated at 
Manchester shortly afterwards, it is setting a horse a tremendous 
task to run him a month after the National, especially as, in 
the opinion of many good judges, it requires quite six months for 
a horse to get over the sort of preparation which is required for 
the blue ribbon of the cross-country season. Have we not 
seen the great Cloister himself defeated under similar conditions, 
and by a horse that had already on that selfsame day had a rare 
gruelling ina hurdle race? Besides, Manifesto regained his laurels 
at Sandown, carrying, of course, top weight in a first-class field 
over three and a half miles. There were also many real good 
horses running in hurdle races. Soliman, Knight of Rhodes, 
Harold, Montauk, Fossicker, Amphidamas, all looked good class 
horses, and in appearance, at any rate, would not have disgraced 
fields for big events on the flat. The riders over a country, too, 
during 1897 were, I think—and I allude both to professional and 
amateur jockeys—distinctly above the average. The younger ones 
seemed to be coming to hand nicely, and the elder ones showed 
no sign of senile decay. They are a gallant race, and may they 
have but few tosses—they must have some—and fall lightly when 
they do ‘come it’ during the season that will be well on when 
these pages appear. 
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THE only one thing certain about the two-year-old form of the 
past season is that it leaves superabundant ground for discussion 
and difference of opinion. When I wrote last on this subject the 
Middle Park Plate had just been run for, and ‘the ring’ offered 
even money against the first three, Dieudonné, Disraeli, and 
Wildfowler, for the Derby. Not afew of my readers do not bet, 
and their state is possibly much the more gracious; but a record 
of the odds is valuable as showing the trend of the public estimate. 
I do not think that anybody accepted the offer of the ring, and 
by the light of subsequent events abstinence seems wise. 
Dieudonné ran only respectably in the Dewhurst Plate ; Disraeli’s 
performance at Sandown was not much removed from moderate, 
and at the same time it is necessary to remember that in the 
Middle Park Plate, under adverse circumstances, Disraeli gave 
Wildfowler weight and beat him. A rumour is rife to the effect 
that Dieudonné is touched in his wind, and his prospects depend 
on two ‘ifs ’—if this be true, and if, assuming it to be untrue, he 
can stay. On behalf of Disraeli it may be urged that he has never 
been seen at his best. The adverse circumstances alluded to 
above are that he had been stopped in his work before the Middle 
Park, that he was coughing (before and after), and that in racing 
from the start with the runaway Orzil, Disraeli destroyed what- 
ever chance he may have had. Nevertheless he beat Wildfowler ; 
and of these three I prefer the chances of Disraeli, whose Sandown 
failure has legitimate excuse in the just mentioned fact that he 
was coughing rather badly at the time, besides having been inter- 


fered with in the race, and having the Middle Park Plate‘ in him, 
as the phrase runs. 
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What, then, is to beat Disraeli in .the Derby—and by the way 
the colt has been blistered in his hocks since he last ran, so that 
at any rate a suggestion of weakness has been discovered in him ? 


Of horses that have run, the best of the Kingsclere lot must be. 


dangerous. Which this best will prove to be is another matter. 
Hawfinch was laboriously kicked out of- the paddock and 
energetically flogged down to the post—such an exhibition is 
altogether remarkable—before he won the Dewhurst: Plate ; but 
even if he remains sound I cannot believe that he is a good horse, 
and putting aside the Ascot running of Batt, when he was out of 
sorts, it took him a long time to beat Royal Footstep, notwith- 
standing that she had been stopped in her work shortly before 
they met. Possibly a better than either of these may be dis- 
covered in the stable. Charles Wood told me after winning on 
Dunlop that he thinks the colt worth the 5,000 guineas that Mr. 
Rucker paid the Prince of Wales for him, and the colt may very 
possibly earn the money for his owner; but I do not think this 
will be in the ‘ classic ’ races, and I expect the return will come 
from the ring rather than through Messrs. Weatherby. St. Evox 
‘makes a noise,’ and Jeddah, I feel convinced, will not stay. 


Cyllene, Champ de Mars, and Ninus are not in the Derby, nor is 
The Baker. 


~——— 


The question remains, what ‘dark horses’ are there in the 
Derby? And for one there is Brio, a son of Galopin and Briar- 
root, who was believed to be as good as, if not better than, 
Champ de Mars. As Brio was never really trained this year 
that fact cannot have been actually ascertained, and the idea may 
be wrong ; still Brio must be regarded as a possible source of 
danger, very likely as a probable source, to the best of his 
opponents. The much-talked-of Isabinda, own sister to St. 
Frusquin, went all to pieces in the summer, and nothing is really 
known about her except that she is a great, fine filly, who looked 
not unworthy of her relationship to a horse of the first rank. 
The Prince of Wales’s Ormathwaite is a very doubtful quantity. 
This again was a much-talked-of animal, well grown, fairly good- 
looking, and a good mover. Much was hoped of him, on I fancy 
somewhat indefinite grounds, and apparently the hopes gradu- 
ally gave way to fears. Angus, a son of St. Serf and Scotch 
Agnes, and very like his sire, was in the summer better than 
his stable companion Disraeli, and their trainer, I believe, fancied 
that the latter might beat Champ de Mars at Derby (as he did), 
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on the ground that he was ‘nearly as good as Angus.’ Whether 
Disraeli may not have ‘come on,’ and that considerably, after 
the gallop that induced this estimate of their respective merits, is 
another matter, and it seems to me extremely probable this is so, 
for the reason that Disraeli’s hocks had given some trouble, and 
he may not have shown his subsequent capacity. I have some 
reason to suppose that the owner of these two colts proposes to 
have Disraeli specially trained for the Derby, to run Angus 
in the Two Thousand, and afterwards in the Grand Prix, should 
it seem desirable to send him over to France. But much has to 
happen before then, and early intentions are frequently changed 
by force of circumstances. At present I certainly do not propose 
to formulate any idea as to what is likely to win the Derby. 
Several months must elapse before we shall see how things are 
really shaping. 


Lord Granby is good enough to write to me as follows with 
reference to my little controversy with ‘Ouida:’ ‘ Dear Rapier,— 
In your October ‘“ Notes” you devote some space to a corre- 
spondence between “Ouida” and yourself concerning certain 
passages in that clever work ‘“‘The Massarenes”’ on the subjects 
of shooting, and cover shooting in particular. May I be allowed 
to say a word on this matter? Undoubtedly—in my opinion at 
least—" Ouida” writes about this form of sport on insufficient 
knowledge, if she will allow me to say so; and much that she 
says 1s very, very wide of the mark. But nevertheless some 
points on which she touches are well worthy of consideration. 
Personally, like yourself, I have never heard the word “ battue” 
used in this country in connexion with a day’s shooting. But it 
may be, for all that. One thing is quite certain, and that is, 
pheasant shooting has, of late years, been made a far more scientific 
and difficult form of sport than it was in what are termed “ the good 
old days.’ Noone goes out nowadays to “ seek out the rocketer”’ 
in a thick hedgerow, and having discovered him, to destroy him 
by shooting him as he flies away just in front of the gun. 
Pheasants are now “ put over” the guns as high as possible ; and 
I think I am not exaggerating when I say that probably the most 
difficult shot the modern sportsman has presented to him is the 
high pheasant. If there are still places where the birds come 
low and easy (which is as good as saying they are not worth 
shooting at), one may be sure they are either entirely in the hands 
of a head keeper who knows nothing of his business, or belong to 
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some nouveau riche who has lately essayed to join the ranks of 
the “country gentlemen,” and is trying to shoot his way into 
society, as others do by going on the Turf, or becoming “usef 

to some big persunage. 


oe — 


‘No, a properly managed ‘big shoot” is an excellent per- 
formance, either to assist in, or to look on at. ‘ Ouida’’ may be 
astonished to hear that at any such there is nearly always a tacit 
understanding that no “easy ” birds are to be shotat. By “ easy 
birds ” I mean pheasants rising just in front of the shooters when 
walking through cover, or going low over the forward guns. 
Again “ Ouida” inveighs against the rearing and shooting of 
“tame home-fed birds.” As a matter of fact, speaking from 
considerable practical experience, I can with truth aver that 
‘reared ’’ pheasants are on the average wilder than wild ones. 
This may seem a bold assertion, but it is a fact. Wild pheasants 
come to the guns not one whit better or higher than those which 
have been brought up under hens. In fact, the reverse is rather 
the case. ‘“Ouida”’ also declaims against the amount of game 
killed on occasions during a day’s cover shooting, and abuses the 
manner of its distribution. Game must be treated as an article 
of food as well as of sport, and therefore a certain amount must 
find its way into the market. And this is as it should be, for it is 
an excellent variant from the usual bill of fare. A great quantity 
of game finds its way to the various hospitals throughout the 
country, and is much valued therein. 


‘As for the amount of money which shooting circulates 
throughout the United Kingdom, one can only say it is immense ; 
and the number of persons who are employed either for the whole 
of the year, or part of it, is very large indeed. The agricultural 
labourer—not too well paid as a rule—gets considerable benefits 
from becoming a beater during the winter, when farm work is 
light and uncertain ; gets his half a crown and his dinner a day, 
and, moreover, very generally likes his job and enjoys the shooting. 
Many such—good fellows all—are well known to me. Many a 
talk have we had; and I well know the feeling there would be 
amongst these undemonstrative men were shooting to receive any 
serious check. Where, however, “ Ouida’ has, I think, sound 
ground to go on, is, that there has been of late a tendency to 
overdo the size of the bags obtained—to over-shooting. Theidea 
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of beating the next-door neighbour’s score has been too much in 
evidence. Here “Ouida” appears right—to me, at least. A 
“ good day’s shooting’’ should not necessarily imply an enormous 
amount of slain. It should rather mean a day when there has 
been ample to shoot at, birds properly brought over the guns, and 
not too many gunners. I have seen days which have been 
completely spoilt by too much shooting being provided. Of 
course, I am alluding to cover shooting only. Driving, either 
grouse or partridge, comes into a different category altogether. 
There are still, I regret to say, a certain number of persons, both 
young and old, who estimate the value of a day’s shooting solely 
by the amount of game killed. These, as sportsmen, are past 
praying for. 


‘Again “ Ouida” seems to me to have much right on her side 
when she alludes to the indiscriminate slaughter of what keepers 
call “vermin.” Under this heading—generally I trust from 
ignorance—keepers, unless sharply checked, are apt to destroy 
every wild bird and animal they fancy touches eggs or young 
pheasants and partridges. And what can you expect when 
articles such as ‘“‘ By Hedge, Stream, and Spinney,” in this month’s 
“English Illustrated Magazine,” appear? In that article, 
prompted apparently by a forty-three-inch round the chest keeper, 
it is laid down that amongst other animals and birds, badgers, 
hedgehogs, otters, herons, magpies, and—oh, horror !— owls are to 
be classed as “vermin,” and treated accordingly. Also the use 
of pole-traps, the most brutal and cruel of all traps, is advocated 
and illustrated in most painful detail. All I can say is, that the 
forty-three-inch chest-measurement keeper may thank his stars 
he is not in my employ, as he would not be so for more than 
twenty-four hours longer after these performances were discovered. 
Badgers, hedgehogs and owls are perfectly, or almost entirely, 
harmless, as far as game is concerned. Owls especially it is 
criminal to destroy. I once had to interview a head keeper of a 
large estate on the subject of vermin killing. His tale of how 
the huge owls came down in the night and almost frightened 
the watchers over the young pheasants was wonderful to listen 
to; and his face was a study to watch when he was briefly informed 
that if he, or any of his underkeepers, ever destroyed any owls, 
or certain other birds and beasts hitherto under the ban, instant 
dismissal would be the result. What has been the upshot 
of this? What has happened since these orders were given is 
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* that more game is shot yearly on the property in question; the 
expenses have lessened (I don’t attribute this, mind you, to the 
reappearance of owls or other wild things) ; owls, jays, badgers, 
hedgehogs, with an occasional magpie, are always to be seen 
or heard about the place. The decrease in the cost of preserving 
can be accounted for by the fact that more careful overlooking of 
the keeper’s arrangements has taken place. No! a fair number 
of the beautiful wild birds and harmless beasts that inhabit 
English woods and fields should always be allowed to exist 
therein. Owners and lessees of shootings should prevent their 
keepers from the ignorant and harmful system so often employed 
of classing nearly every wild thing other than game birds and 
beasts under the head of vermin. So far from spoiling their 
sport, they will probably do the reverse, and moreover, add 
immensely to the charms of English country life.’ 


It is natural that I should have a high opinion of Lord 
Ribblesdale’s book, ‘The Queen’s Hounds’ (Longman & Co.), 
seeing that three of the chapters first appeared in this Magazine. 
It is not too much to say that the book could scarcely have been 
better done. Lord Ribblesdale is a man who fulfils with the very 
utmost thoroughness every task he undertakes. As a former 
Master of the Buckhounds he obtained a comprehensive knowledge 
of his subject which could scarcely have been gained by anyone 
who had not enjoyed this special experience. The author is a 
scholar as well as a sportsman ; he rides and writes equally well, 
and has a dry, quiet humour of his own which must make his 
book very pleasant reading even to those who do not take any 
particular interest in the pursuit of the carted deer. Lord 
Ribblesdale calmly surveys the sport, noting its strong and its 
weak points with commendable impartiality, and, of course, he is 
able to dispose of the charges of cruelty which are advanced with 
most vehemence by those who know least about it. During the 
three years over which his Mastership extended, he‘thinks he lost 
four deer, though he is speaking from memory, and says that it 
may have been five; but ‘not one of these four or five deer was 
killed or even touched by the hounds.’ Lord Ribblesdale has 
considerably expanded the chapter on Hunting in France which 
he kindly let me use in these pages, and this portion of the book 
is the more interesting because comparatively few Englishmen 
know anything of hunting across the Channel, a fact which seems 
to me to afford ample justification for the inclusion of matter not 
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covered by the title. The book is full of information; but the ~ 
style, the pleasant manner in which the information is conveyed, 
is its chief charm. The illustrations are excellent. I wish I had 
more space to deal with various points discussed, but readers will 
find them in the volume, which I cordially recommend. 


My correspondence on the subject of ‘kills to cartridges ’"— 
what should be the proportion of kills to cartridges in the case 
of an average good shot ?—is so extensive that I cannot make room 
for it this month, or very well summarise it. I will return to it 
in the next number. But how one’s ideas differ! You are 
outside a covert ; birds come nicely ; you get well on them ; a low, 
skimming cock is silently making. away—in contrast to the 
clucking and cluttering ones that come over your head—widish 
on the right; and, realising his speed, you allow enough margin, 
and ‘down’ him. A rabbit gives you not much more than half 
a chance, but you take it, and roll him over. Suddenly there are 
excited cries from the beaters; a woodcock has been seen, comes 
your way, and, acting with just the right amount of deliberation 
and rapidity, you secure the prize. ‘ Kills tocartridges?’ Well! 
suppose you say three to two, and even then you fancy you are 
making undue allowance for mistakes? But you go to the next 
stand, in a drive, where the branches have still a rather plentiful 
clothing of leaves. On your way you have put up a partridge, 
which has flown on in spite of the two barrels you sent after it, and 
as soon as you are in your place, a hen pheasant comes just where 


_ the foliage is clearest, just where you hoped birds would come ; 


but somehow you miss her as she approaches, and as she flies 
over your head, feel, even as you pull the trigger, that you are 
far behind her. How did you manage to miss that? And there 
is a cock on the left—bang !—no result—bang again !—he ‘ dips’ 
a bit, but flies on. This is exasperating! More clucking and 
cluttering, another cock—got him, at any rate—and there’s a hare ! 
Did you? You fancy so, with a shade of doubt, however ; after 
the beat your loader looks for him in vain, you go, but also fail 
to find him, nor is there any trace of a subsequent rabbit which 
you feel positive you could not have missed. You get your next 
two birds, a third takes a second barrel, and you miss another at 
which, in truth, you ought not to have shot at all, he was so 
far off. How is that? Eighteen empty cases—with two outside 
for the partridge, making twenty-—and only five birds gathered! 
That woefully pulls down the average: you must reconsider 
the question ! 
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